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YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEKR’S 


PAPER. 


WHAT 


Fifteen Cents! Don't Sell for Less, 
Moore 

Government Whitewash 

Hairy Vetch in a Nutshell : 

Improve Your Cottonseed by Field Selection, 
S. H. Hobbs 

improving Corn and Cotton by Selection, W. F. 
Massey 

Now the Time to Select 
seed for Next Year’s Crop 

Over $27,000,000 Loss in Cottonseed 

Preventing Cotton Leaks 

Shall Ll Hold Cotton in the Seed? 

Suggestions for October Farming, T. B. Parker 

Three Cents an Acre Kills Vat Smut, Prof. 
F. L. Stevens 

The Boy Who Was Driven Off the Farm, 
French 

Virginia News Notes, J. M. 

Why Your Hens Do Not Lay, 


is Corn and Cotton- 


to 


4] 


© bot 


Bell 
Uncle Jo 


15 Cents Till January Ist. 


Our Great Half-Price Subscription Offer Again Re- 
peated—Every Subscriber Urged to Get a Club 
—The Easiest Way to Pay Your Subscription 
awnd at the Same Time Get a Cash Prize. 

The time has arrived when we make our annual 
special offer to new  subscribers—15 cents till 
January 1st to any man not now taking the paper 

and one month’s credit on your label for each 
new name you send us' 

Our regular rate from October 1st till January 
30 so this is virtually a half-price 
it. We 
money on it each year and we shall lose more on 
paper 


Ist is cents 


offer, and we lose money on have lost 


it this than heretofore because 


season 
and all other publishing expenses are higher than 
ever before. 
But 


not now reading the paper to give it a few weeks’ 


the offer is made solely to induce people 


trial at low cost, and to this end the offer is re- 


peated 
a J 
Mr. Subscriber, | hope you will take 


off your coat and “get busy” 


And now, 
in our behalf. Here- 


1ofore we have swept in as many as 5,000 sub- 


scribers in a single October on this offer—and we 


must do even better this year. We must make a 


clean sweep. Our thirty-day whirlwind campaign 


last winter met serious obstacles—almost un- 


precedentedly bad weather and the fact that there 
was no special offer to attract readers—and many 


did 


to gel 


of our readers absolutely nothing for us: 


failed absolutely any new subscribers. 


& 
15-cent 


let 


fall everybody 


And do not 


Now campaign 


must help! 


in this 
up until every farm- 
and farm owner in acquaintance is 


1 your 


brought into The Progressive Farmer Family. It 
It 


roads, better 


will do good. It will help your neighborhood. 


will mean better farming, better 


better citizens, homes, happier 
all 
helps to promote, and you can do no better mis- 
sionary work than to help increase its circulation. 

And it is easy to get 


subseribers. 


schools, prettier 


wives these things The Progressive Farmer 


with an offer like this, 


They come tumbling over one an- 





How Much Are You Losing? 





With the growing popularity of warchousing, scenes like this are becoming rarer and 


rarer. 


farmers are beginning to understand that cotton left exposed to the weather loses 
$5.00 tx grade for every $1.00 tt ts supposed to gain in weight. 


And farmers are begin- 


ning, too, to wake up to the importance of many of the other wastes in picking, ginning and 
selling that have hitherto been ignored—and just here the ideas set forth tn our striking 
articles on pages 2 and 3 of this tssue will save our Progressive Farmer cotton growers 


many thousands of dollars. 


Read the articles and you will likely reach the same conclusion 


as that set forth in the leading article: ‘After doing a hard year’s work to make the crop, 
at least one-third of our cotton growers by poor handling lose more on thetr cotton after tt vs 
ready to pick than they net from the crop, and another third loses five times as much as they 


should,” 
How much are YOU" losing ’ 





other to get in under this proposition. We do 
not need to argue its advantages. We only urge 
each and every reader to try to get at least six 
of these new trial subscriptions for us during the 
month of October—and as many more as possible. 
And here in brief is the proposition: 
FE. 

To any man not now a subscriber we will send 
The Progressive Farmer every week from now till 
January 1, 1908, for 15 


er promptly then if the 


cents,—and stop the pa- 


paper is not renewed. 


II, 

For every new trial 15-cent subscriber you send 
us we will credit you a month on your subscription 
—twelve new trial subscribers will renew you for 
a year free of cost, six for six months, three trial 
subscribers credit you three months on label, etc., 
ete. 

IIT. 

And finally, in addition to this, we are going 
to give a prize of $1 every day during the month 
of October to the man or woman, boy or girl, who 
sends us the largest list of 15-cent subscribers that 
day—whether the number sent be three or three 
dozen. 

8 
Understand then: You get credit for one month 


(8 1-8 cents) on your label for every subscriber 





you send anyhow—and in addition to this, if your 
list is the largest of the day 
cash prize of $1. 


And now to the field! 


, you get an additional 


Get every farmer, of course, (it’s positively un- 
fashionable and out-of-date to try to farm now 
without The Progressive Farmer); but don’t stop 


here. Get every man who owns a farm, too; no 


man should be allowed to own land who doesn’t 


take a wide-awake farm paper. Every farmer, 


farm-owner, farm manager, farm tenant, farmer’s 
wife—everybody who has any relation to a farm 
needs The Progressive Farmer. 

And this year let’s get them all. Let’s make a 
clean sweep. We must get the coveted 30,000. 

1 wish I had time to write each and every read- 
er a personal letter, but I haven’t; and so through 
this printed Brother Subscriber 


page, 


and Mrs. 


Subscriber, I most earnestly ask for your sup- 
port. 

Please do not fail to send us a club of 15-cent 
subscribers during the next 30 days. 

I am counting on you. 

Yours cordially and earnestly, 

CLARENCE H. POE, 

Editor and Manager. 


“Ht You Get Pwo Papers'’—-see page 8. 
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PICKING, GINNING, 


Preventing Cotton Leaks. 


Don't Let Your Biggest Loss Happen After a Year's 
Hard Work Donc—Clean Picking, Careful 
Handling, and Proper Ginning Will Add Dollars 

Your Profits. 


Is 


to 


Now that the cotton crop is made, the onls 
losses to be guarded against are in the handling 
and marketing of the staple, but these are so im 
portant as to justify sleepless vigilance. The whole 
matter is so strikingly and sensibly presented in 
a recent number of the Southern Farm Gazette 


that we copy the article for the benefit of Progres- 
sive Farmer readers. It was printed under the 
heading of ‘Dollar Farming,” and is as follows: 


After a farmer has done about all the hard 
work of making a crop and has passed much of 
the uncertainties ol he ought to think hard on 
how to get the most out of the crop. The greater 
number of cotton raisers lose a big proportion of 
what should be their net profit, after the cotton 
bolls have opened. Sinee that loss is all they can 
guard against at this time, they can give it their 


undivided attention. 


° . . . vs 
Frequent Picking is Wise. 


Frequent picking will prevent loss, both by re- 
ducing the chance of storms injuring some that 
might have been picked before the storms come 
and by avoiding to some extent that weathered ap- 
pearance that can be produced by too much expos- 
ure to sun as well as to storms. 

A similar deterioration may come from cotton 
being picked when wet with rain or dew and stored 
in piles without first drying in the sun. The loss 
luster goes deeper than the surface; it is ac- 
companied by loss of strength so the staple will 
not make as strong thread as before. It is also 
true that very dry cotton is less strong than if 
proper care had made to retain its natural mois- 
ture. 

It a mistake for 
a man who is much of a success 
will not be able to determine pretty accurately 
what the condition of the staple and the farm- 
er cannot do better than so to care for his crop 
that it shall be marketed in good condition, even 
if he himself cannot tell by examining it just how 
it will grade. 


ol 


farmer to suppose for 
as a cotton buyer 


is the 


is; 


The Sky is an Expensive Roof. 


It should go without saying that cotton bales 
that have the sky for a roof and water-soaked 
earth for a floor cannot command a good price. 


Some growers presume to say that if mud and wa- 
ter are mixed with the bale it will weigh just that 
much heavier and bring more money. What hap- 
pens is that the buyer cuts it enough on price to 
make up for the mud and water; and as there is 
an element of considerable uncertainty in a case 
of this kind, the buyer makes the cut so heavy 
that he would be safe if the damage to the staple 
were worse than it probably is. 

Cotton always contains more or less sand that 
is blown into the bolls, and this part cannot be 
kept out; but when cotton has been blown out by 
the picking not being frequent enough, the amount 
of dirt is increased. This increase could in many 
instances be avoided. 

Avoid Unripe Bolls and Hard Locks. 

Those used to examining cotton carefully have 
seen white specks in baled cotton, caused by tan- 
gles in the fibres which are weak and unde- 
veloped. They are partly due to cotton being pick- 
ed before mature. Unripe bolls should not be 
picked. Some these white specks are due to 
diseased bolls. The specks may happen from any- | 
thing that prevents the fiber from developing fully. 
Thorough sunning will partly overcome the trou- 
ble. Weak fibers may also be caused by a “hard 
lock,’’ due to undeveloped or diseased bolls. What 
locks do not open out after drying should be con- 
sidered worthless on account of weak and unde- 
veloped staple. Hard locks should not be gather- 
ed, and what remain when assorting after picking 
should be thrown out. A ginner who understands 
his business can improve such cotton somewhat, 
but that is something over which the grower has 
little influence. 


of 


Avoid Close Ginning and Broken Staple. 
The farmer 
while 


should not encourage close ginning, 
he 


since, gains only a slight increase in 
weight, it reduces his grade so much as to cause 
him a loss. It will be well for the grower to fix 


AND SELLING YOUR 
























































































































































































































































MR. S. 


H. HOBBS. 


In this number of The Progressive Farmer 
Mr. S. H. Hobbs—one of North Carolina’s | 
most progre sstve and thoughtful cotton grow- 
ers—begins a sertes of short, pointed, practt- | 
cal articles on “Making the Most Money | 
With Cotton.’ His first article very prop-| 
erly deals with 
found on the opposite page. 











in mind that the number of hard locks can be 
Jargely reduced in succeeding years by maturing 
his cotton well through good fertilization and cul- 
ture and the control of diseases. Imperfect gin- 
ning may break or crimp the staple. 
must be combed out and cause a loss. 

Another thing the grower should fix in 


ple of uneven length; and till the grower 
selecting his own seed, some of 
the length of his staple will be beyond his control. 
Rits of leaf, 
ter in cotton reduce its grade. Pickers should be 
cautioned against dirty cotton. Some of these 
things are hard to keep out of the staple, 
ally storms, 
are not uncommonly mixed with the cotton. Spin- 
ners have more success in removing this class of 


titoned, but it will be gainful as far as practical 
to make such removal unnecessary. 

The Ginner, Too, Has a Duty. 
the grade. The 
;zeed can be broken. 
his cotton to the gin damp or 
| low locks or broken leaf. Crimping will result 
ifrom green or wet cotton and the fibre will suffer. 
Close ginning is easily seen by the buyer and costs 





full of hard or yel- 


the grower dearly. The gin should be well ad- 
justed and turn out cotton free from crimp and 
seed, either in the whole, mashed, clipped, or 


cracked condition. 
Quality, Quality, is What Counts Now! 


At least one-third of the cotton growers by poor 
| handling lose more on their cotton after it is ree uly 


third loses five times as much as they should, 





Carlyle. 


Seed Selection, and wll be| 


Short fibres | 
mind | 
now is that some strains of seed will produce sta- | 
gets to} 
the variation in| 
seeds of weed and other foreign mat- | 


especi- | 
when fragments of the dried square} 


impurities than the white specks previously men-} 
The kind of ginning done has much to do with | 


gin should be so adjusted that no | 
The grower should not take} 


to pick than they net from the crop, and another 


while a considerable proportion of the remaining 


1907 COTTON CROP. 


‘Shall I Hold in the Seed? 


|'By Allowing Cotton to “Ripen’”’ before Ginning a 
Correspondent Says the Lint Will Gain in 
Weight and Quality on Account of Oil Absorbed 


From the Seed. 


| Messrs. Editors: Gathering cotton 
|cotton are both important, 


and selling 
but there is a time be 


jtween the gathering and the selling that is more 

| import: int still, important to the _ producer, the 

manufacturer and the weaver of the goods. 
Advantage of Drying Out. 

When cotton first opens it is not ripe; it is 
ready to be picked out and stored away to ripen. 
| What I mean by ripening is for the water in the 
|lint to dry out and be replaced by oil from the 
|seed. As for the length of time required for ripen- 
ling properly, I would say from three to five 


months, the latter the best. 

But some will say that it 
we lose in weight. Let’s consider. When you gin 
green cotton it comes from the gin in twist and 
nappy, and the merchant says it ig gin-cut or nap- 
;ped, which hurts the sale of it. It also dries out 
|and dies. It has nothing to feed upon, therefore it 
jloses its vitality and strength and makes an in- 
ferior cloth. 

When you gin ripe cotton, it will come from the 
| gin loose and fluffy; if you will catch it up in your 
|hand and squeeze it up tight, and open your hand, 
jit will fly out loose; it will look oily, and it does 
|not deceive its looks, for the oil has come out of 
| the seed. As the water dried out of the lint, it 
was replaced by the oil, which is heavier than the 
; water it replaced; therefore there no loss of 
weight in the lint but a gain. 

You may let your bale of cotton stand six or 
| twelve months and it will lose very little in 
| weight; cloth made of this cotton will naturally 
|out-wear the dead cotton, because it has pliability 
and life about it. 

But the great trouble about keeping cotton to 
ripen is that people have not houses to store it in. 
Would it not pay to build them? 


will dry out and that 


is 


A Little Chapter From Experience. 


A few years agol picked out 3,200 of the second 
picking (for seed to plant) on the first of October. 
This was patch weight. I stored it away until the 
last of February or the first of March, and had it 
|ginned. After paying the toll (which was the fif- 
teenth) I had two bales of cotton weighing 547 
jand 575 pounds, and sold it for a cent over the 
|market; it was nicely handled, and of the Peerless 
variety of cotton. 

1 learned this over fifty 
la boy. 


years ago, when I was 
My father had a gin, run by horse-power, 
ginning from two to four balés per day. As he 
was ginning for the public, our own cotton had to 
watt, usually until the spring of the year, when it 
;Was easier ginned and made a_ better sample. 
| Theretore if you are going to hold a part of your 
| crop for better prices, hold it in the seed, and you 
| will not lose anything m weight. J. A. W. 


| Over $27,000, 000 Loss. 


An official in the penne Department who 
is well versed on the subject of cottonseed has 
estimated that the farmers of the South lose an- 
nually $27,000,000 by marketing their cottonseed. 
His estimate is gained through the following 
facts: 

An average crop of 12,000,000 bales will afford 
a yield of 6,000,000 tons of cottonseed. The cot- 
tonseed mills of the South report annually that 
this amount only 3,500,000 tons are crushed 
their refineries. 

Allowing a bushel 
farmer 


of 
at 


to an acre for planting, the 
keeps at home 500,000 tons of cottonseed, 


|third loses more than necessary. This loss is one|or enough to plant 30,000,000 acres in the snowy 
lof the farm leaks that has grown up into so com- staple. , 
mon a custom that it is very generally accepted This will leave a clear 2,000,000 tons of cotton- 
as a matter of course; but quality is something |seed which are either thrown away, left to lie on 
that the progressive and successful farmer will]the ground and rot, as in olden days. or the seed 
constantly strive for. It is rare that quality will|are placed in the ground as a fertilizer 

count for so much, the cost of getting it consider- It is estimated that out of this amount of seed 
ed, as it does in cotton in comparison with the] wasted there is $2,000,000 worth of lint, which is 
cost of maintaining something near the grade it]used for all sorts of practical purposes abroad, 
is when the boll opens. and $25,000,000 worth of cottonseed oil which is 
: never extracted and refined, which, Dr. McCandless 

: states, is of no earthly value as a fertilizer. 
The withered leaf is not dead and lost, there This experiment, with this statement of the 
are forces in it and around it, though working in| waste that is going on around the country, will 

inverse order; else how could it rot?-—-Thomas doubtless cause more cottonseed to be 


placed on 





the market.—Miami (Florida) Record. 
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Don’t Sell for Less 


Moore Submits a Do 





Charles Cotton 















than Fifteen Cents. 


All Looking 








zen Facts, to the Same 


End: Fifteen-Cent Cotton. 

Messrs. Editors: After a very| wages?’ He says, ‘“‘Twenty dollars 
strenuous week I quit off at Weldon,| per month and board.” 

N. C., and came here to Richmond, f asked the shoe shiner, “Wha do 
Va., to spend a few days with my} you make a day shining shoes?” He 
mother. answers, ‘$2.50 to $3 per day.’ / 

Quite good crowds listened to cot- If the above be true, then 15 cents 
ton talks from Selma to Weldon, | iS net too much for cotton! 

Nine appointments were filled and| 
nearly 1,800 people heard me on the | Last September and October we 
cotton question during the week. | sold cotton at about $45 per bale, 
| note that the merehant and|@ud parted with the cotton. This 
banker as well as the professional | Year We can borrow $45 and still 
man are interested in the sale of cot-| Own the cotton, therefore it is poor 
ton. These now realize that more | business to sell ‘weer $75 per bale. 
people than the farmer are interest-| * 
ed in the price of cotton. Happy | Spinners are not on the market 
will the day be when every Southern | and will not be before December 1st. 
man Will feel that he must help te’ Every bale sold before December 1st 
sell cotton at its commercial value.! will be bought by speculators, and 
will be sold to spinners at a profit. 

; oe ‘ Farmers, study your business, and 

Mr, J. C. Freeman, of the Drewry-| gg not listen to Theodore Price. 
Hughes Co., tells me that dry goods ge 
are in demand, notwithstanding the : . . : 
fact that speculators are driving Our executive committee have laid 
down the price of cotton. out the following route for me. I 

hope to meet Progressive Farmer 
readers at each place: 

A cashier of one of the Richmond Pendleton—Sept. 25, 11 a. m. 
banks tells me that 15 cents is too Woodland—Sept. 25, 8 p. m. 
much for cotton. He tells me that Rich Square—Sept. 26, 11 a. m. 
cotton can be raised for 6 cents a Kelford—Sept. 26, 8 p. m. 
pound. I asked him if he ever pro- Aulander—Sept. 27, 11 a. m. 
duced any cotton, and he tells me Ahoskie—Sept. 27, 4 p. m. 
no; therefore he doesn’t know cost Windsor—Sept. 28, 11 a. m. 
of production. He is surprised when a 


that a team of mules now 
against $300 two years 
$1.25 per day now, 
against 60 cents one year ago: he 
surprised and tells me that I 
must be mistaken. 


him 
$600, 
a labor 


I tell 
costs 


£0; 
is 


Leaving the bank I on the 
street. I a line of clean- 
ers, and I ask a man who is shoveling 
trash into a cart, ‘“‘What wage do 
you receive day?” “Two dol- 
Jars,”’ I am told. 

I see a driver in 
a city flat. I ask, 


go 


see street 


per 


livery in front 


of “What is your 


September 28th all townships will 
hold meetings to estimate probable 
yield of cotton, and to consult on 
price, and report to meeting of Exec- 
utive Committee, at Atlanta, Octo- 
ber 14th. 

This township meeting will mean 
much for the marketing of the 1907 
crop. Every farmer should be at his 
township meeting and express him- 





self on the matter of price. 
Cc. C. MOORE, 
President N. C. Division Southern 
Cotton Association. 


Now is the Time to Select Your Next 
Year’s Cotton Seed. 


Doubled by 


Yield Ought to be Pl 
Hobbs Tells How to Improve Y 
More Careful Handling. 

Messrs. Editors: Your letter was, 
received yesterday asking me to 
write you an article on the proper 
selection and handling of cotton 
planting seed. Before I begin, |! 
Wish to extend my sincere thanks 
to the farmers of North Carolina for 


courtesies 
for The 
various 


the kindness 
shown me 


and many 
while canvassing 
Progressive Farmer at the 
Farmers’ Institutes this summer. No 
high-toned or better class of 
men exists than the farmers who at- 
tended these Institutes. I visited 
twenty-three counties in the Pied- 


more 


mont section of the State and I saw 
only one farmer under the influence 
of whiskey. In the Eastern part of 
the State I saw two or three. I 
heard but little cursing or swearing 
amongst them. In fact one fellow 
in Randolph County got after me 
for saying ‘‘dog-gone it.’’ They are 
not all saints by any means, but | 
do not believe we could have gotten 


together 
other 
ord, 
and 


ten thousand men of any 
occupation with so good a rec- 
These are facts as I saw them, 
no wonder when The 
Sive Farmer stands up for truth and 


g00d morals that twenty-five thou- 
sand of these men come to your 
support. 

Now as to the proper selection 


and handling of cotton planting seed. 


Selected Seed Means a Bigger Yield. 


| am quite sure, speaking from 
20 years’ experience in growing 


Progres- | 


anting Improved Seed—Mr. S. H. 
our Own Seed by Field Selection and 


cotton, that the proper seed selection 
has a great deal to do with the suc- 
cessful turn-out of the crop. The 
average yield at present in this State 
only 216 pounds per acre. It 
should be at least 250 pounds, even 
with our present state of fertility. 
We should plant nothing but well 
selected, nice, fat, plump seed. A 
large number of our farmers exer- 
cise great care in selecting their seed 
corn and wheat, great care in select- 
i'ing their garden and melon seed, 
but when it comes to cotton, the 
most valuable crop of them all, they 
just back right up to any sort of a 
pile—any old thing will do, they say, 
/ so it comes up. Do you wonder that 
the average is only 216 pounds? It 
is a wonder to me that after prac- 
ticing this system so long it is even 
ithat much. A greater mistake never 
was made, Cotton is just like any 
other plant—‘like produces like.”’ 
! Damaged or degenerate seed will 
produce a dwarfed and sickly plant. 


is 


| How to Select and Handle Good Seed. 


1. For general planting, save seed 
from as near the center of the stalk 
as possible or say the second picking. 
Have them ginned carefully. See 
that the roll is out of the gin before 
they begin ginning yours. If you do 
not attend to this you will get about 
i bushel of somebody else’s seed 
/every time, and consequently how- 
ever careful you have been otherwise 
your seed will become mixed and 
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LAVAL 
original inventions, 


Separators are truly 


well as in widespread usage and n 


une of trese points. The DE 
separator and by such all importan 
ystem and ‘‘Split-Wing’’ device 
trom five to ten years ahead of all 
ming, 
riois record covering more than 
of te-ts have proven that it wil 


in different parts of the world. 
creameries use on y DE LAVAL 


eal separator experience. 


a century in building separators 
logue of the ‘‘World’s Record”’ 





Ranoorpr & Canat Sts. 


OrumM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


; Considered from ‘“‘every point of the compass’’ 
‘*World’s Record Machines’’, 
in skimming efficiency, and important im- 
provements, in durability and ease and economy of operation, as 


has no competitor, or one th:t even approaches its record on any 
LAVAL was the original cr-am 


durability and ease of operation it shows an unbroken victo- 


zach year of use over other separators. 
have been sold to date and are usedin every © untry, being distrib- 
ated by mcre than 10,000 DE LAVAL branch houses and agencies 


an 1 state experim: ‘nt stations aad every dairymin who has had 
The latest DE LAVAL models are ide:1 
in every resp2ct and represent the experience of over a quarter of 


Separato:. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 Firserr Sr. 14 & 16 Princess STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 


WORLD'S RECORD 


so to speak, DE 
Ia 


umber of sales, the DE LAVAL 


t inventions as the ‘‘Alpha Disc’’ 
it has always led and is today 
other machines. In close skim- 


Thousands 
to $5.- per cow 
Nearly 900,000 machines 


twenty-eight years. 
l save from $3 - 


Over 98 per cent. of world’s 
machines, also all government 


Send for new July, 1907, cata- 


173-177 Witttam STREET 


107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 








you will wonder how it becomes so. 


Carry home 
and spread them out on a dry 


your seed 


floor 


immediately | 


Planters 
Fertilizer and Phosphate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS 
50,000 TONS 


| South Carolina H. G. Acid Phos- 


and let them dry out thoroughly be- | 
fore throwing into bulk. Cottonseed 
are like any other seed, if they take 
in even the slightest heat (and they 
will do this quickly if they are 
green), they are injured just that} 
much. Their vitality is very much} 
lessened, and seed that have been 
injured in this way is one of the 


great causes of cotton dying so badly 


in many instances when it first comes | 


up. Its vitality was sapped in the 
seed pile by negligence on the part 
of the farmer. This should not occur 


again amongst intelligent farmers, 


at least. If by careful selection and 
handling we could increase he crop 
one-tenth, it would mean about 
$3,000,000 more = annually. And! 
surely this is worth at least the 


trouble. 


How to Improve the Seed. 


the field 


2. Go over at picking} 
time and select from individual 
stalks that are near perfection | 
and as near your ideal as_ possible. | 
Plant this next year off to itself, and| 
select again from individual stalks} 
of this until you get what you want. 
By following the above plans you} 
will soon have a cotton you will be 
proud of. In our next letter we will 
discuss how to prepare the land for 
cotton, and we hope that the discus 


as 


sion will prove of benefit to us all. 
S. H. HOBBS. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





50,000 Keiffer Pear 
Trees for Sale ! 


These are in surplus. and I cay make most 
favorable terms, if ordered quick. Tbis pear | 
is the great money-maker of the South. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 
FARMS! | 


Several choice small farms in Kastern Car- 
Olina forrent. Address ‘B,"’ Box D, Raleigh, | 
N.C, | 





| acres wood lands. 


Ammoniated Fertilizers 
made with Fish, Blood and H. G. 
Stocks of Tank- 
age, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of 


| phate, 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonia, Potash Salts. 
Try our “Standard,” 8.65 2. 
2. goods. 


Planters Fertilizer and Phosphate 


Company, 
Charleston, :: :: South Carolina. 





FARM FOR SALE. 


One hundred acres, 80 more easily brought 
under Cultivation. Soil productive, easily 
drained, six acres pears, four strawberries. 
Evecellent for fruit, truck and tea. Three 
mules, fifteen cattle, farm implements, 320 
All for sale. 

B. L. BEATTY, 
Georgetown, 8. C. 


Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
well improved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 60 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash, balance in three to five 
years at 8¢ interest. 

For further information, address 





J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 
Hawkinsville, 


Georgia. 
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Live Stock Sanitary Boards of 40 States Hold Important Meeting in 
Richmond—What the Meeting Did and Other Items of Interest. 

Veterinarians from forty States; by Dr. Rice Steadman, Chief of the 
met at Murphey'’s Hotel in Rich-! Division of Inspection Bureau of Ani- 
mond, Va., on Monday and Tuesday,! mal Industry of the United States, 
September 16th-17th, to discuss the} on “‘What Has Been Aecomplished in 
best methods of controlling infec-| the Way of Tick Eradieation Dr: 
tious and contagious diseases among! Austin Peters, of Massachusetts, 
live stock. The meeting of the ‘‘In-| submitted one on the “State Control 
ter-State Association of Live Stock! of Rabies,’ and Dr. Ferneyhough 
Sanitary Boards” was a most suc-; spoke at length on the same sub- 
cessful one. Congressman John Lamb} ject. 
made the address of welcome, Presi In the election of officers for che 
dent D. F. Lucky, of Missouri, occu | ensuing year the following gentie- 
pied the chair. State Veterinarian, | men were chosen: President, Dr. C. 
Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, who was in-| G. Lamb, Denver, Col.; Vice Presi- 
strumental in bringing the Conven- | dent, Judge S. W. Hudson, Missouri; 
tion to Virginia, presented Captain | Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. EF. C. 
Lamb to the assembly. After the! Colton, Minnesota. 


address of welcome, a strong speech | 
was made by Dr. J. H. MeNeill, of | 
Iowa, on the subject of ‘‘State Con- 
trol of Hog Cholera.’’ 


The principal address on Tick 
Eradication was made by Dr. Tait 
Butler, of North Carolina, who was 


followed by Drs. J. G. Ferneyhough, 
of Virginia, and Allen, of the Indian 
Territory. This discussion was one 
of the most interesting of the meet- 
ing, and plans for the eradication 
oft the tick were discussed at length. 





Important Resolutions, 


Many other important subjects 


were discussed, and among the reso- 
lutions made and adopted are the | 
following: 

Meat Inspection.—Resolved, That| 
it is the sense of this Association 


that the different States should or- 
ganize and put in effective operation 
a system of meat inspection for the 
protection of local consumers of the 
same character and efficiency of the 
present Federal inspection, intended | 
for the protection of the consumers | 
of meat products, which go into In-| 
ter-State traffic. | 

Milk Inspection.—Resolved, That| 
this Association urge upon all State 
authorities and the public generally | 
the absolute necessity of State super- 
vision of the milk supply, and fur-} 
ther, that we recommend that all] 
States pass laws requiring the testing | 
of all dairy cows with tuberculin. | 

Tick Eradication.—Resolved, by g 
the Live Stock Sanitary Boards of} 
the United States, in Convention as-| 
sembled, That the appropriation | 
made for carrying on the work 
the United States Congress for 
next fiscal year should be 
to an amount commensurate 
magnitude and importance 
work to be done, which, in our opin- 
ion, should not be less than $500,000, 
and we respectfully urge the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, and 


the 


with the} 
of 


the Congressmen of our respective 
States to use their best efforts to 
obtain such congressional appropri- 
ation. 

Hog Cholera.—Resolved, That we 
call the attention of the sanitary au- 
thorities of each State, and of the 
National Government, to the fact 


that these diseases are assuming such 
importance that their eradication can 
only be accomplished by the com- 
bined and concerted action of all 
sanitary authorities, and we _ urge 
that such steps be taken as will in- 
sure perfect co-operation of such au- 
thorities, to the end that these dis- 
eases may eventually be wiped out. 


Other Resolutions—Oflicers Elected. 

Further resolutions were adopted 
thanking the press for properly re- 
porting the meeting, Congressman 
John Lamb for his address of wel- 
come, Dr. Ferneyhough for his ef- 
fort to make the Convention the 
great success it was, and _ Colonel 
John Murphey for the use of the 


Convention Hall. 


Among other papers read was one 


Virginia News Notes. 


| 
by | 


increased | 


ford. 
Messrs. Editors: The meetings 
|;announeéed to be held in Bertie and 
Hertford, were addressed by Mr. J. 
|O. W. Gravely, grand lecturer of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Protective Asso- 


the ft 







Peanut Growers Organize. 


The American Peanut Growers’ 
Association will meet at the Conven- 
tion Hall, Norfolk, Va., September, 
26th-27th for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures relative to increasing 
the scope of the organization. The 
two most important objects of the 
Convention will be— 

First. To discuss the peanut as a 
crop, its cultivation and its import- 
ance as a commercial product. 

Second. An effort to induce all 
peanuts growers in the country to 
join the Association, and to discuss 
plans for getting more equitable 
prices for the crop. 


Smyth Brothers, of Norfolk, Move to 
Richmond. 


Contracts have been awarded for 
the erection of the big stock yards 
to be used by Smyth Brothers, the 
well-known horsemen of Norfolk, 


Va. Work will be carried on as rap- 
idly as possible. The style of the 
firm will be known as the Southern 
Stock Yards Company. 


It is safe to predict that this com- 
pany will give a great impetus to 
the horse and mule business of Rich- 
mond, and it is expected that with 
their fine business methods, com- 
bined with push and enterprise, they 
will make the city a great distrib- 
uting point for horses and mules. 

J. M. BELL. 


Richmond, Va. 


kis Growers of Bertie and Hert- 


ciation, on September 
Mr. Gravely 


13th and 14th. 
spoke straight from 
the shoulder and his words went to 
the hearts of his hearers and pro- 
duced the right kind of effect. Where 
he goes you may be sure the farm- 
ers are going to do what he says, 
and when they do that they will be 
doing what ought to have been done 
the same week that the trust influ- 
ences formed their combination and 
went out with a high hand to op- 
press the farmers. 

The farmers of Bertie and Hert- 
ford seem to be determined to fight 
for their rights and privileges in the 
commercial world, and no longer to 
the victims of graft and greed. 
They now confess the only way to 
reach the goal of their ambition is 
through and by organization, and 
they are flocking to their clubs. 
The spirit among the farmers now 
to get together and demand a 
price for what they produce and not 
give it away, or let some fellow give 
what pleases him best. 

The Progressive Farmer has been 
a great factor in bringing about this 
movement, and | am proud of the 
good old paper. 


be 


is 


S. B. ADAMS. 





Bertie 


Co., 


Da fo. 


EASTERN RURAL CARRIERS. 
Hold an Interesting and Largely At- 
tended Meeting in Wilmington— 

Preparing for State Meeting May 

30th. 

One of the largest and 
thusiastic meetings of the 
North Carolina Rural Letter 
riers’ Association was that held 
cently in Wilmington. 

All the officers were present, as 
follows: R. F. Gore, president; W. 
T. Robbins, vice president, and D. 
J. Ward, secretary-treasurer, and the 
following were in attendance: 
Messrs. L. B. Carr, C. H. Rivenbark, 
J. H. Evans, Wallace; J. H. Fussell, 
S. L. Bradshaw, Rose Hill; G. W. 
Cooper, G. H. Faison, Faison; C. F. 
Matthews, Watha; F. B. Orr, M. H. 
Pridgen, C. N. Pridgen, Currie; J. 
W. Russ, Wilmington; E. D. Pear- 
sall, Rocky Point, and S. T. Meares, 
Clarkton, 

The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the chaplain, J. H. Fussell. 

The expenses of Delegate D. J. 
Ward for his trip to the State Con- 
vention were subscribed by the mem- 
bers in attendanee and given to him. 
The report of Mr. Ward concerning 


most en- 
Eastern 
Car- 
re- 


that convention was read and 
adopted. 
Great interest was manifested in 


the preparations for the next annual 
Convention of the State Association, 
which will be held in this city next 
year and a committee was appointed 
to‘ look after the general arrange- 
ments for that gathering, the com- 
mittee being as follows: Messrs. R. 
F. Gore, chairman; J. W. Russ, W. 
T. Robbins, D. J. Ward and E. D. 
Pearsall. 

The Convention will be held on 
the 30th of next May, this date hav- 
ing been decided on. 

A resolution of thanks was offered 
to the Elks for the use of their hall 
as a meeting place for the Associa- 
tion, and to the Wilmington papers 
for courtesies shown. 

Other matters of more or less in- 
terest to the members, were dis- 
cussed, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. E. D. PEARSALL, 

Corresponding Secretary. 








LIFE AND SAYINGS 
It sells very fast, 1,000 agents 
wanted at once, also carry our 
100 page catalogue. $100 per 
month easily made. Circulars 
free. Write to-day. 
A.N, Jenkins & Scott Co., 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Medical College of Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine Dentistry :: Pharmacy 

Excellent eaesinaal Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will commence September 17, 1907, address 

FRANK M. READE} mM. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, V 






































Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


We guarantee positions paying $60 a month 
or over, when qualifi Work for your 
board while in attendance. Main line service 
in school. Established 20 years and endorsed 
by all railway officials. Write for catalogue. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK.: Let us send 
ou Se pect —ereteneeate from business men. 
LEA BY MAIL or AT one of 





ORAUCHON'S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGE. 
28 Coll in 16 States. 70,000 students. 
300; eOO capital. 18 years’ success. 


For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 








SENT ON 
JREQUEST 
TAC oy FE and 


All the latest improved GUNS, FISHING 


SPORTING GOODS. We carry the largest line in t} 
See our prices. BOURNE & BOND, 359 Market, Louisvil 











ANDRAE GIANT TELEPHONES 


: On One Year’s Trial 
The Kind that ring even when others have 


receivers down. Made especially for 
heavy farm work and used by farmers 


everywhere Write today for catalogue 
and prices. JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS 
CO., 128 Second St., Milwaukee, Wits. 


OATS FOR SALE! 


bushels APPLER 
bushel f. b. 








One thousand 
OATS, 75 cents per 
Hickory. 


WANTE 


One or two thousand 
black and brown eye peas. 


Hickory Milling 


HICKORY, N.C 


« It Pays to Plant 
(iodden’s High-Grade and Tested 
(iarden and Farm Seeds 


( Seed Wheat, 
Seed Oats, 


Oo. 


ED! 


bushels of 














We 

Head. | Vetches, Altaita, 
quarters) (jrasses, Seed Rye 
the _| Alsyke, 

moree") Red, Crimson and 





other Clovers. 


We quote below prices on 
grade of a few scasonable seeds: 


the highest 


If wanted in quantity write for our prices. 
Mention quantity wanted, also prices on other 
seeds wanted. 


CLOVERS per Ib. 
Bur in the bur_ 10c 
Bur, recleaned 15e 
Sweet Clover, melilotus___G7ce 
Crimson 10c 
Alsyke loc 
Red (best) _- _-l6c 


Special bujletin on Bur Clovers; also 
bulletin on other Clovers. These bulictins 
are free. If interested in these crops write 
for them. 


VETCHES per lb. 
Hairy or Sand (Vicia Villosa) _10c 
Spring Vetch (Vicia Sativa) __06c 


FREE—Our sposial bulletin on Vetches. 
Write for it. We have bulletins on Alfalfa, 
Burmuda Grass and Johnson Grass. 

If seed quoted by the pound are ordered 
by mail, add to prices named above, Ie per 
pound extra for postage. Write for our 
prices in quantity—also on articles wanted 
not listed here. 

FREE—Our Fall Illustrated Seed Cata 
logue describing and pricing the best Vege- 
table, Field, Flower Seed and Bulbs for fall 
planting. Write for it. 


| AMZI-GODDEN SEED CO. 
Established 1857 
| BIRMINGHAM, 


294 |: 


of Finest Car 7 and Big rz is t 
Zcentstamp. OHIO CABD ‘COMPANY, cabiz, QHIO. 





ALA. 








enbden Har e, eet n maa Ds | Bille Fr 
all 








Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate ‘word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 





FOR EXCHANGE—One new Duplex Pho 
nograph and sixty Records, all new, for Pekin 
Ducks or best offer. Write first. ‘J. F. Fos- 
ter, South Mills, N.C. 








FOR SALE—1l1-horse sada Frick engine 
in g od condition. A bargain to a quick 
payer: Smith & Thomas, Milton, N. C. 

.F. D. 


MATHUSKEK PJANO FOR SALI OA 








Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta ‘or) Knoxville. 


bargain. Inquire of Postmaster, :iuliywoor, 
N.C, 
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CRIMSON CLOVER 18 YEARS. 


Some Hints and Ideas From a Farm: | 
ery Who Has Grown It Successfully | 


on Many Soils. 

Editors: I saw a very in- 
teresting article in last week’s paper 
Duggar on Crimson 


Messrs. 


from J. F. 


Clover. I have grown it for eighteen 
vears, successfully, on every grade 
of land, from stiffest clay to light 
sand. It sueceeds best on _ light 
loamy soil, but will grow anywhere. 
The land should be broken in time 


to sod, then put in fine tilth by shal- 
low harrowing. I have raised splen- 
did clover on woods pasture by har- 


rowing the land and sowing. Do you 
want to try it? If so, take any 
grove or woodland pasture, harrow 


with a sharp-tooth harrow, with 
teeth turned back so that they will 
pass over roots. Run harrow several 
ways till you pulverize the top of 
the ground. Sow one bushel of or- 
chard grass and 15 pounds crimson 
clover seed. You will have a pasture 


all summer. Of course land must 
be freed from undergrowth. 
The inoculation is to me what re- 


ligion is to the Greeks—foolishness. 
| have sown on all sorts of sail, and 
never failed if I the plant 
time enough to make good 
growth before frost, and no amount 
of inoculation will avail unless this 
fall growth is had. 

If you have not broken your land 
before this, don’t plow it. Crimson 
clover will not sueceed on_ fresh 
plowed land. Dise the land shallow 
both ways, harrow fine, sow and run 


have 


started 


got 


a brush over the land. 
J. H. PARKER. 
Perquimans Co., N. C. 





How to Cure Peanut Vines. 
Mess Editors: In this week’s 
Progressive Farmer some one asks 


how to save his peanut hay for feed. 
Plow up peanuts, vines and all. Af- 
ter letting them stand one day, shake 
clean of dirt; then stack in tall, 
slender stacks as high as can be 
reached standing on ground and not 
more than. length of one vine from 
outside. In this way your 
peanuts will eure bright and hay will 
be fine. 


pole to 


J. H. PARKER. 
Perquimans Co., N. C. 


In Regard to Mr. Worman's Cotton 
Disease. 

Messrs. Editors: The decay of cox- 
referred to by Mr. E. S. 
Worman can be attributed to one of 
three causes: 


ton leaves 


1. To liee, which feast on under- 
side of leaf, by sucking, and cause 


the sap to ooze out on the top-side, 








| producing an oily appearance errone- 


ously called heavy dew. 

2. To insufficient potash in the 
soil. Enough potash is needed to pro- 
duce in the plant sufficient firmness 
of texture to sustain it through 
gradual development, to natural ma- 
turity. Lack of potash is a very com- 
mon cause of premature decay on all 


dark soils, either fine or course. 
3. To excessive moisture, or insuf- 
ficient drainage. 


J. W. HALL. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 


Blue Grass for Groves? 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. Tomberlin 
asks about grass that will grow in 
shade. What about “blue grass” for 
his grove? We had it in our yard, 
40 miles from Chicago, where it 
grew under the pines and they made 
dense shade. 

MRS. E. H. MILLER. 

Columbus, Co., N. C. 


Pure Food Law and the Home Can- 


neries, 
Messrs. Editors: Please publish 
in your next issue what effect the 


pure food law will have on the can- 
ning of tomatoes, etc., on the farm; 
also any information in regard to 
the law that will effect the farmer. 
R. L. MEADOWS. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 

B. W. Kilgore, 
Chemist.) 

In reply to inquiry of Mr. Mead- 
ows, regarding the effect of the pure 
food law on the canning of fruits 
and vegetables on the farm, we think 
that it will exert a beneficial influ- 
ence. The law prohibits the use of 
chemical preservatives in canned 
goods and other food products. These 
have been used but little in home 
canning, as the products could be put 
up in a fresh condition as fast as 
they ripened Under these  condi- 
tions, where care and cleanliness are 
observed, preservatives are not ne- 
cessary, and products put up without 
them are far better and more whole- 
same than where they are employed, 
and should ensure the farmer a good 
price for what he is able to put on 
the market. Practically all manu- 
facturers are discontinuing the use 
of preservatives and only used them 
in the past because they had large 
quantities of materials to handle in 
a very short time and they could do 
this more easily by the use of arti- 
ficial preservatives. 


(Answer by State 


Have you told your neighbors, 


friends and relatives about our 15- 
cent offer? Make a clean’ sweep 
now. Leave nobody out of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer Family. 


Three Cents an Acre Will Hill Smut. 


Loss of 15 to 40 Per Cent 


\Mlessrs. Editors: 


bie are familiar with a 


blackened condition of oats, 


rye, and barley at harvest time, com- 


From Smut in 
be Easily Prevented by 


peculiar | 
wheat, | 


1 


monly known as “black heads,”’ 
“smut,” or “bunt.” This is a dis- 
Case and it prevails wherever oats 
and other grains are grown, and 
Often to a very serious extent, much 
nore always than the farmer is} 
aware It is frequent to observe a 
loss of as much as 40 per cent of the 
Value of the whole crop from this 
disease in fields in North Carolina. 
Throughout the State the average 


loss is probably about 15 cent. 


In one case which 
mer the 


per 


I visited last sum- 
more than 


loss was 


10 per 








Oats, Wheat, and Rye May 
Formalin Treatment. 


All country peo-; cent of the total taxes collected in 


that county. 
What the Smut is. 


This disease is caused by another 


| small plant known as a fungus grow- 


ing within the oat plant, and the 
black cloud of dust shed by the plant 
as the mature consists of the 
spores or reproductive bodies of the 
fungus. In function these spores 
correspond with the seed of the 
higher plants. If these spores fall 
upon the oat plant of susceptible 
age they will germinate into the 
oat .plant, and as the oat arrives at 
maturity cause it to produce smut 
instead of seed. A very. peculiar 
thing concerning this disease is that 


oats 








the oat plant is susceptible to attack 
only when it is very young, only 
prior to the attainment of the length 
of a half inch by its first leaf. It 
thus happens that if the farmer can 
protect the oat plant in its infancy, 


he can save it from disease. It is 
further true that only those spores 
which are on the seed and are con- 


sequently planted with it are able 


to infect the young plants. 
Formalin Treatment Kills Smut. 


The method of preventing oat 
smut, based upon these facts, con- 
sists in so treating the seed before 
planting as to kill all of the adhering 
spores. This treatment is an ex- 
ceedingly simple one and consists in 
soaking the seeds in formalin, a 
chemical which may be had from 
any a druggist at small cost, diluted 
to the strength of one ounce to three 
gallons of water. After so treating, 
the oats are allowed to remain wet 
for several hours, and are then dried 


and planted. This treatment is ab- 
solutely perfect, preventing every 
single grain of smut. It applies 


equally well to wheat, oats, rye, and 

barley. It costs less than three cents 

per acre and in view of its great 

efficiency can be applied to these 
crops with great profit. 

F. L. STEVENS, 

Professor of Biology A. & M. 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 


Col- 


The Charlotte Observer is to be 
congratulated upon securing Mr. 
Joseph Wardin (‘Uncle Jo’’) as ag- 
ricultural editor. 
deeply interested in 


progress. 


not have EVERY farmer 
your neighborhood in The 
sive Farmer Family? 
offer will do it> 


Why 


OCTOBER 14-19, 


Ferari’s Trained Wild Animals, 
on the Midway. 
uecational, Agricultural and Industrial pro- 





Mr. Wardin is a| 
pleasing and forceful writer and is | 
agricultural | 


in| 
Progres- 
Our 15-cent} 


8 Per Gent Preferred Stock 


One of our active corporations has de- 
cided to pay 8 per cent on a small issue of 
preferred stock to run ten years. The 
com pany pays the taxes, and cannot have 
more than one-third of itsstock preferred. 
‘rhese conditions, together with the excel- 
lent management make this an attractive 
investment. Wiil be pleased to furnish 
full details. We also have some very de- 
sirable common stock for sale. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus $335,000.00 
E. P. WHARTON, President 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel 
R. C. HOOD, Asst. Manager 








(Gireat State Fair, 


Raleigh, N.C, 


1 07. 


Grand Free Attractions. 


Demarests Hippodrome and Wild West. 
New Snows 
Fine Exhibits showing Kd- 


gress. 
Oct. 15th. Opening Day. 
Oct. 16th, Masonic Day. 
Oct. 17th, Bryan Day. 


Oct, 18th, Children’s Day. 


R. L. DAUGHTRIDGE, President. 


JOS, E. POGUE, Secretary. 


CLAUDE B. DENSON, Treasurer. 


All letters to advertisers should 


be carefully addressed. Tt ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
| number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
| The Progresstve Farmer. 





Southern Dental College 








If you are in- 
terested in a 


Dental Educatio 


we will send 
you 
beautifully illustrated and-descriptive cata'ogue of the 
SOU HEN DENTAL COLLE\F, ATLANTA, 
Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No 40. 


GA., 


free a 




















NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN! 


But surprising results can be had witha 
Gibbes Combined Lath Mill and Bolter. 


Special price $125.00. 10 per cent discount pro- 
vided cash comes with order. An excellent 
chance to get a high grace machine at a low 
prices Also Gibbes Improved Shingle Ma- 
chine. Large capacity, little power. Write 
for catalog. GIBBES MACHINERY CoO., 
Box 60, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





The Latest Improved Woodruff Hay Press 


Low step-over, has all the good features of the old reliable 


WOODRUFF HAY PRESS. 
Sold at a reasonable price. 


The best press on the market. 
Write for prices and terms. 


Woodruff Hardware & Mig. Co., Winder, Ga. 





Balsa Macias & Vout Co. 


“THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. 


Has paid to Stockholders 


more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. EK. JOHNSON, 
President. 





W. N. JONES, F.. H. 
Vice-President. ‘ 


BRIGGS, 
Cashier. 
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oe Mathparsilyek JP 


iN 


Pianos 


are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely norisk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 
is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalegue telling why it is the best. We 
wili place a piano In your home orn trial 
and take your old instrument in ex- 
change. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co.. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 














one-third 
with a 


If so get 

more light 
“Bing Glass Cone 
Lamp Burner.” The 
GLASS Top does it. 
They are great—fit 
common lamps. 
Send your dealer’s 
name to-day and 25c 
for aBing, Size No. 
lor2, postpaid. Bing 
Burner Co., Dept.50, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do You Burn Kerosene ? 








SPECIAL RATES 








THE SEABOARD 


RICHMOND, VA.—Triennial General Con- 
vention Protestant Episcopal Church, Octo- 
ber 2d to 23d. One first-class fare plus 25 cts. 
Tickets sold September 29:h to October 5th. 
Limited to October 25th. 

NORFOLK, VA —Jamestown Exposition, 
60-day tickets, 10day tickets, sold daily. 
Coach Excursion tickets at very low rates, 
sold Tuesdays and Fridays. Extra coaches 
from Charlotte, Raleigh and Durham on 
Nos. 38 and 32 Tuesdays and Fridays. Dining 
«ar service on all trains. 

ATLANTA, GA.—National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, October 7th to 9th. 
One and one third first-class fare plus 25 cts. 
Tickets sold October 5th to 8th. Limited to 
October 12th. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Deep Water-Way 
Convention, October 4th and 5th. One first- 
class fare plus 2 cents. Tickets sold October 
Ist to 3d. Limited to October 8th. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, October 2d and 
3d. One and one-third first-class fare plus 25 
eents. Tickets sold September 30th to Octo- 
ber 3d. Limited to October 8th. 


MADE 
SERVICE 


and guaranteed 
. absolutely 
WATERPROOF 


ROWERS 






catty 
OILED SUITS, SLICKERS 
AND HATS 
Every garment guaranteed 
Clean - Light - Durable 
Suits $392 Slickers $329 
SOLD 8Y BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 


As 














ome thousands of farmers 


|are waking up to the fact that 
'there’s money in saving waste. 


Don’t throw away any under- 
sized or overripe fruits or veget- 
ables, windfalls or culls. CAN 


'THEM! 


For time-tables, rates or any information | 


in regard to other special occasions, address 
the undersigned. 
c. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, 
RALEIGH, N, C. 





When writing advertisers, please mentior 
this paver. 








Housewives of 


WHEN YOU ARE 


BUY THE BEST. 


turn mail, free. 


| 47-49 Pittsburg St. 


Put in a little canning plant of 
your own. 

Put up fruits and vegetables for 
your own market, for the city 
market, for your neighbors and 
for stores in adjacent towns. 

You can sell at high prices— 
work is easy—machine simple— 
costs little—put up in no time—a 
child can run it. 

We supply everything you need 
—cans, labels, crates and adver- 
tising matter with your name 
printed on it. 

Save the waste and turn it into 
wealth. We tell you how to sell 
the goods. 

Booklets giving complete expla- 
nation of our proposition by re- 


Write quick. 
THE MODERN CANNER & HEATING CO. 
Bridgeport, Ala. 





the Carolinas! 


BUYING FLOUR, 
IT IS 








WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 











made from the best Ohio 
wheat. It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 


and 
had 
sale 


biscuits, elegant cakes 
finest pastry you ever 
For 
Ask for it. 


in your home. 
everywhere. 


MADE BY 
THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 




















All letters intended for this Department should be adds 















essed to ‘* Aunt Mary,” care 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Weaver. 


Beside the loom of life I stand 
And watch the busy shuttle go; 
The threads I hold within my hand 

Make up the filling; strand by 
strand, 
They slip my fingers through and so 
This web of mine fills out apace, 
While I stand ever in my place. 


One time the woof is smooth and fine 
And colored with sunny dye; 

Again the threads so roughly twine 
And weave so darkly line on line 

My heart misgives me. Then would I 


| Fain lose this web——begin anew 
| But that, alas! I cannot do. 


| Some day the web will all be done, 
The shuttle quiet in its place, 
From out my hold the threads be 
run; 


And friends at setting of the sun 
| Will come to look upon my face, 
| And say: ‘‘Mistakes she made not 


few, 
Yet wove perchance as best she 
knew.”’ 





The Independent, 


Shorter Hours and Lighter Hearts for 
Farmer’s Wives. 


Though we may not agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt in all that he says, yet 1 
think every one of us will agree with 
this sentiment of his: “J have might) 
little use for the man who is always 
declaiming in favor of an eight-hour 
day for himself who does not think 
anything at all of having a sixteen- 
tour day for his wife.” 

Many of our husbands are really 
unconscious of our over-hours’ work. 
They saw their mothers work literally 
from before sunrise to far beyond 
sunset, and so our doing likewise ap 
pears quite proper, just right. 

& 

One ftrequently hears or reads of 
wives striking for this or that thing; 
I strenuously object to wives striking 
for anything. The average man loves 
his wife and wants to see her happy. 
So in this matter of over-work, I 
hold that if each over-worked woman 
who reads this page, will sit down 
and quietly, reasonably, not petulant- 
ly nor complainingly, tell her hus- 
hand of the severe strain of work, he 
will put his mind upon her affairs 
and soon contrive ways and means 
of lightening her tasks. He himself 
will lend a helping hand in many a 
household task; he will not exact hot 
meals three times a day during sum- 
mer weather; will cleanse his muddy 
boots before entering the house; in 
fact, to sum up the whole subject in 
a few words, he will put his mind on 
her affairs, and that once accom- 


BOOK NOTES. 


Brunhilde’s Paying Guest, by Caro- 
line Fuller, Century Company, Pub- 
lisher, is a novel of pleasant interest 
just from the press. Brunhilde is a 
modern-day Southern woman of per- 
sonal attractions and beautiful voice, 
and the paying guest is a Northern 
man predisposed to dislike the South, 
who comes to the South in search of 
health. Brunhilde (whose name, by 
the way, is Barbara Colleton,) and 
two bright nieces, comprise the fam- 
ily into which the paying guest, John 
Holly, comes. Since he is their first 
paying guest he meets with uncon- 
ventional treatment. At first he de- 
murs, but at last delights in its un- 
orthodoxy with the usual result. 

Other guests afterwards arrive, 
among them_a physician from the 
North who brings with him much 
good humor and brightness. Bits of 
eomedy are introduced in several ne- 
gro characters. The gentleness, good 
will, and wholesomeness permeating 
the book make it very acceptable 





plished, the door is opened to an 
easier life for the whole household 
a J 
A pretty, bright yvoung girl said to 
me the other day: ‘I like the coun- 
try immensely, but as for living in 
the country, I do not know about 


that; country women have to work so 


much harder than any others, don't 
you think so, Aunt Mary?” and I an- 
swered: “Yes, they do.” (There 
was nothing else for me to. say.) 


“But,” I said, ‘“‘I am trying all that is 
within my power both by writing and 
talking, have country people to 
come out of their old that 
country living may be as it should be, 
the most desirable living on earth.” 

Both men’s and women’s drudgery 
on the farm will be greatly lessened 
when as much brain, thought, man- 
agement, and care are devoted to af- 
fairs of the country as have hereto- 
fore been put upon affairs of the town 
and city. 

The interest of the country woman 
is and should.be as broad as that 


to 


ruts, so 


of 


her town friends, and so just a word 
to the young men: If you want to 
keep just the sweetest girls in the 
world as mistresses of farm homes 


you'll have to give them a little more 
ihan your father ga mother. 
Some of the modern conveniences 
should be in the farm home, and in 
offering her home, that it is 
more than a ‘‘work-house.”’ 

AUNT MARY 


ve your 


a see 





reading. The scene is laid in South 


Carolina. 


KARLY AUTUMN WORK AMONG 
THE FLOWERS. 


Do_ not move in autumn hard) 
chrysanthemums, anemone, japonica, 
yuccas, magnolias, and althaeas: wail 
till spring. 

The young plants of hollyhocks 
fox-glove, hardy gaillardia, swee! 
william, and clove pinks should Il 
transplanted by October, otherwise i! 
is unwise to disturb them until earl) 
spring: even when older they are not 
safely moved much after this date, 
especially where winters are severe. 

Peonies require the richest 
and must be covered by soil about 
three inches above the crown. The} 
give only a few flowers the first sea- 
son after being moved. Divide large 
clumps of peonies every six or seven 
years. 

Lilium candidui:, one of 
iest of the summer lilies should 1} 
) planted by the first of October be 


soil, 


the ea! 
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cause the bulbs, which increase rap- 
idly, make an autumn growth. Other 
lilies may be planted later. 

Other spring bulbs which need at- 
tention during early fall are snow- 
drops, crocuses, narcissi, daffodils, 
jonquils. These bulbs grow best in 
partial shade, in rich, deep, stiff, nat- 
ural soil. Crocuses and snowdrops 
should be set .three inches apart, 
snowdrops in holes four inches deep, 
crocuses in holes three inches deep. 
Daffodils are planted six or seven 


inches deep, jonquils five inches 
aeep. 
A Plea for the Teacher. 
Dear Aunt Mary: I find in look- 


ing over the list of topics you have 
given us for discussion the question, 
“What are your ideas concerning the 
teaching of agriculture in the rural 
schools?” It is an interesting one, 
but I shall leave it to those more com- 
petent than myself to discuss, yet I 
would enter a plea for the teacher. 

It often happens’ that the hard@- 
working, conscientious teacher who is 
doing his best to make true men and 
women out of the boys and girls in 
his school is severely criticized in th® 
home by the parents or older broth- 
ers and sisters in the presence of the 
young children, thus weakening the 
teacher’s influence over them and 
making it much harder for him to 
control his school. If there is a per- 
son in all the world for whom we 
should cherish the kindliest feelings, 
and with whom we should work in 
ihe truest sympathy, it is the person 
who is trying to make a man of our 
boy or a woman of our girl. 

Think about this. 

JEMIMA RINGGOLD. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 


Recipe for Canning -Green Beans, 


Dear Aunt Mary: Last summer 
one of our readers wanted a recipe 
for canning green beans in glass jars. 
I watched the paper and have never 
seen an answer yet. Then a gentle- 
man in Virginia wanted the same re- 
cipe several weeks ago, and still no 
answer. So I decided that it must be 
my duty to send the recipe, but just 


kept putting it off from day to day, 
until I fear it will be too late for 


nany to use it, but possibly some of 
ithe Home Circle have late beans they 
wish to can. I have some nice late 
ones that will soon be ready to can. 

I send my own recipe and I have 
another clipped from the Kansas City 
Star. The main difference between 
the two is in the time of cooking. 
Cooking three hours instead of five 
Will save a lot of time and wood. My 
own recipe I have used several times, 


so can recommend it. It is as fol- 
lows: 
To Can Beans in Glass Jars.— 


String and break the beans up toler- 
ably fine. Have the jars perfectly 
cleaned and aired. Wash beans and 


pack the jars perfectly full; pour 
tresh cold water over them until jar 
is full, wipe with a dry cloth, place a 


<ood rubber on the jar and seal up 
air-tight. Prepare as many this way 
«s your pot or kettle will hold, then 
scatter a few chips in the bottom of 
kettle and cover with straw. 
Place the jars in, tops up. with straw 
between them, and put a light weight 
on top (a board with a small stone 
on it will do), fill the pot with water 
and bring to a boil. Notice the elock 
und boil exactly five hours. Keep a 
kettle of boiling water by the fire to 
fill up with, and never let the tops 
of the jars get out of water. When 
done, take a little wooden paddle, a 
Yarn rag, and an old quilt, place the 
paddle under jar, raise it above wa 
ler and catch with rag, place on quilt 
and cover as quickly as possible with 
other side of quilt. As soon as cool 
enough, slip your hand under and 
tighten all the tops that have gotten 


pot or 





loose in cooking. When jars are cool 
enough to handle, set away in a cool 
place, and the beans will certainly be 
good; that is, if you started with 
good beans. When served I detect 
scarcely any difference between them 
and the fresh beans of the summer- 
time. SUSAN. 
Davie Co., N. C. 


Interested in Poultry Raising. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am one of your 
readers who greatly appreciates your 
letters, and was very sorry you 
didn’t get around to our community 
when you were doing Institute work, 
and do hope that you will visit our 
county sometime in the future. .Your 
work is a noble one, and inspires us 
to try to lead higher lives and to 
make the best of our opportunities 
Farmers’ wives and daughters gen- 
erally have a busy life, and no mat- 
ter how generous and considerate the 
husband and father may be, there 
is always a feeling of dependence 
unless we have some way to make :: 
little money of our own to spend as 
we please. If we live near a good 
market we can generally have milk 
and butter and vegetables to sell, but 
I find more profit in poultry raising 
than in anything else. I don‘t mean 
scrub stock that you can sell at only 
twenty-five cents each, and eggs at 
ten or fifteen cents per dozen, but 
improved breeds, the very best that 
can be obtained, and kept up to the 
standard by culling out the inferior 
ones and introducing new blood of 
the best strains. I have been using 
pure-bred poultry for more than 
fifteen years, and without neglecting 
in the least my household duties, I 
always raise quite a number of fine 
fowls, and realize a good profit from 
selling eggs in the spring. This 
spring I sold nearly two hundred 
settings of eggs and raised a fine lot 
of fowls besides. My favorites are 
the S. C. R. I. Reds. They are the 
best layers I have ever tried, are 
very easily raised and mature early. 
I have several pullets hatched this 
spring that have been laying for 
some time. My greatest trouble and 
one for which I can find no remedy 
is that the greater per cent of my 
2zeg generally hatch out males. |! 
try mating the fowls in different 
ways, but the results are nearly ai- 
ways the same. I now have as fine a 
lot of cockerels as I have ever seen. 
They are finely shaped, deep red, 


with bright, yellow legs, and I am 
now advertising them in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
MRS. H. P. McPHERSON. 
Moure Co., N. C. 


Who Does Not Have to Be 
Told. 


The Boy 


One of the rarest qualities in a ser- 
vant in the house is the doing of 
things that need to be done without 
being told. One of the finest quali- 
ties in a workman is this quality 
Young men working their way 
through college are invaluable if they 








have this quality. A tool is left out 
on the lawn; there is a rail off the 
fence; there is a lock broken from a 
door; there is a window pane gone 
somewhere. The boy who tends tc 
these things because they need at- 
tending to without specific directions 
is the boy who, other things being 
equal, is going to be in demand when 
he gets out into the great world, and 
it is the attention to little things ana 
the habit of observation, which sees 
what needs to be done and then does 








it, which makes exceedingly useful 
men and women. 

There will always be a position for 
such persons. There will always be 
a call to come up higher. It is in 
one sense a small thing to do these 
little things without orders, but it is 
the doing of them that makes great 
captains, great engineers, great ar- 
tists, great architects, great workers 
in any department, and it is the ab- 
sence of this quality that makes com- 
monplace men and women, who wil! 
always have to live under the do- 
minion of petty orders, men and wo- 
men who do nothing unless they are 
told to do it. 

It is this quality which makes 
volunteers in church work, and the 
invaluable men and women who 4d» 
not have to be stood over. They are 
the joy of the pastor’s heart; they 
are the persons who do not have to 


be watched.—Reyv. Charles M. She}- 
don. 
Domestic Happiness. 
The foundation of all domestic 


happiness is laid on a clean hearth. 


There can be neither health, pros- | 


perity, nor peace in an ill-kept home. 
Some people’s idea of a poor house- 
keeper is a woman who runs the 
house on business principles. We 
know that no man can make a suc- 
cess of his business without paying 
strict attention to detail and system; 
also, systematic housekeeping has a 
telling effect upon one’s success as a 
housekeeper. It is all accomplished 
by being well versed in all parts of 
household work and doing it by a 
systematic plan. System means plan- 
ning. Try formulating a plan for 
the day while dressing in the morn- 
ing, making the allowance for any 
disarrangement of your plan, which 
is almost sure to occur every day. 
Plan and arrange the work of each 
member of the family so that all may 
work together for the good of the 


whole. 
In order to meet the pressure of 
modern life, a home-maker needs 


exact knowledge and scientific train- 
ing. The modern American girl has 
received a man’s education, and in 
the majority of cases has no knowl- 
edge whatever about home-making. 
Sad experience teaches many lessons, 
but much money and untold nerve 
energy is wasted in the _ process. 
American mothers, more than any 
others, err in not teaching their 
daughters the proper care of a house- 
hold, and every year sees hundreds 
of girls marry with no more idea of 
how to cook or keep house than they 
have of the North Pole.—Mrs. W. W. 
Simon, in Farm Stock Journal. 


want to be at peace with 
mind being at war 
Prot. Max Muller. 


If you 
yourself, do not 
with the world. 














The Cream of 
Cream Separators 





The Sharples Dairy Tubular is the 
cream of cream separators—the pick 
Supply can waist 


of the whole bunch. 
low, you can fill it with one hz 
gears enclosed, dirt free, absolutery 
sell-o1 ing—no oil holes, no bother— 
needs only a spoonful of oil once or 
twice a week—uses same oil over and 
over. Has twice the skimming force 
of any other separator—skims twice as 
clean. Holds world’s record for clean 


skimming. 











Bowl so simple you can wash it in 3 
ininnbes-- Go lighter than others— 


easier ha: dled. Bowl hung from a 
yo frictionless ball bearing—runs 

ight you can sit while turning. 
Only one Tubular—the Sharples. It’s 
modern. Others are old style. Every 
exclusive Tubular feature an advant- 
age to you. andfully patented. Every 
Tubular thoroughly tested in factory 
and sold under unlimited guaranty. 
Write immediately for catalog J-283 
and ask for free copy of our va = 
book, “Business Dairying. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 


When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition 
Rooms 50c. to $1.00 per night. 


“3W” STRAWBERRY, 


Staminate, vigorous, prolific plant maker, 
enormously productive, of large, sweet, lu-<- 
cious beauties. Red through and thro: gn 
with beautiful luster. A marvelinthestraw- 
bery world. Write to 


W. W. WALLACE, Harriman, Tenn., 


For Descriptive Circulars and 
Testimonials. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE 4 PLEASING 


{ WE MAKE ANYTHING, EVERY? RN. 
4 
{ 
‘ 








WADE LR TH > 

~ NE. FeTABI GHEC OVER 68 YEARS _ WE KEte 

ar Y UP -DATE. TRY S. Ware fox Fx 

ify minced niece, trg our Ais Cushion ‘Stamp: 

ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP wis" 
(Ptoneer Stamp wes South. * 


~-P.0.Box 94 ~~ 





ATLANTA, GA. - 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 

—_ Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 

TIFFIN, OHIO 


















Patterns, € 


$1.50 Pair. 














When You Have the Chance to Save Money, Take Advantage of It 


Lace Curtains Like These 
$1.50 PAIR. 


Ruffled net Curtains, 3 

with Rennaisance insertion and edge, 
$1.50 pair. Same style curtains with 
lace insertion can be had for $2.00. 
$2.25, $2.50, up to $3.50 pair. *Twill 
be to your advantage to write us about 
anything you want in Lace Curtains. 
We’re recognized as the leading store 
of the South in this respect. 


Miller G Rhoads, 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 

















ern Style Vehicles" 


We Save you trom $20.00 to $40.00 on a Buggy and Guarantee every vehicle for Twelve Months. 


Send AT ONCE for our Complete New Catalog—It fully describes and faithfully pietures our many beautiful ‘‘South- 
The Best Built, Best Finished and Lowest Priced High-class Buggies on the market. 


4 41S. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
» 


from $25.00 up. 
MALSBY, SHIPP @ CO., Dept. 
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MR. CHANLER. 
leaders are 
Mr. 


-who happens to occupy 


And now a number of Democratic 


launching a Presidential boom for a Chanler 
initials 
the innocuous office of 
New York. We had thought that this fetich-wor- 
ship of New York was ended by what happened to 
a certain Mr. A. B. Parker about three years ago, 
but Chanler boom that lot of 


otherwise sensible political leaders are still suf- 


-——we forget his 


Lieutenant-Governor of 


this new shows a 


fering from the old political trouble of the Democ- 


raey—New York-itis. Seymour, Greeley, Hancock, 
Parker—there are certainly enough cases of 


buried political prospects resulting from the party 


selecting a man because of his residence instead 


of his character, and yet the lesson is not learned! 


No man ought to be nominated because he is 


from the South, but so long as we have men of 


the caliber of Hoke Smith and John Sharp Wil- 


liams—-to mention only two of a dozen—there is 


no reason for making idols of smaller sized New 


York politicians who happen to have won a little 
local prominence. 
x a 7 
MR. BRYAN. 
While the Chanler flurry is being fanned, Mr. 
Bryan and his friends are not idle. The Presi- 
dential nominating conventions are now only 


about nine months off, and the activities of those 


who have favorite candidates are not now to be 
considered premature. 
of Mr. Bryan are planning a conference to be held 
At this 


meeting Mr. Bryan will submit a statement of his 


Meanwhile the supporters 


early in October at Omaha or Chicago. 


views and campaign policies for consideration, and 
it is not at all improbable that this conference will 


result in the vigorous presentation of the Ne- 
braskan as a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 


nation for the Presidency. 


& & 
MR. TAFT, 

Though Mr. ‘Taft is at sea on his way to the 
Philippines, his campaign for the Presidential 
nomination by his party goes merrily on. His 
friends have become interested in the South, and 


the Chicago Tribune, in order to test the running 
of the the 
tions of the leaders in Southern Republican poli- 


various favorite candidates in affec- 


tics, has ‘‘polled’’ a number of States. Arkansas, 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
States 


the Tribune's test. 


Texas, and Virginia—twelve total 


607 


cast 

of 
10 per cent were distinetly opposed to the 
Mr. 
siderably more than half, favored Mr. 


a 


of ballots in these, 


about 


aggressive policy of Roosevelt, but 358, con- 


Taft as first 


choice to sueceed President Roosevelt With the 


other votes scattered among Fairbanks, Foraker, 
Hughes, and Knox, Mr. Taft seems to have a safe 
lead—-in the South. 
cs 
OKLAHOMA. 
The constitutional election in Oklahoma the 
ijth was a sweeping victory for the Democrats 


The Progressive Farmer gave last winter an out- 


line of the constitution to be voted upon. Charles 


N. Haskell Governor, and the United 


Robert kL. 
a blind orator 


is elected 


States Senators will be 
P 
The constitution was adopted by 60, 


Owen, a Chero- 


Indian, and T. Gore, both 


kee 


Democrats. 


000 majority and the voters adopted a Constitu- 
tional Amendment establishing State prohibition 
by a majority of at least 30,000. 


COTTON. 
With the price of cotton battered down by the 


bears to a point considerably below twelve cents. 


it is time for the farmers who think of turning 


their cotton loose to take a thought as to what it 
their 1907 Mr. J. C. 
S. C., 


cost them to make crop. 


Stribling, of Pendleton, says: 


We ure in possession of facts and data to prove 
that fifteen cents will not cover the actual cost of 
production to a considerable territory in cotton 
in most all the States west of the Mississippi, and 


also a lot of sections in all the States east of the 
Mississippi. 
FROST. 
The size of the cotton crop of 1907 and the 


price of it appear to depend in an unusual degree 
upon the date of the first killing frost. Mr. J. C. 
the of South Caro- 
says that owing to the late replanting with 


Stribling, of Farmers’ Union 


lina, 
inferior seed, there is more late, stalky, thinly- 
fruited cotton in the cotton States than ever be- 
that if a killing frost comes early the 


fore, and 


price of cotton will jump several cents within 


twenty-four hours afterwards. Of course the fig- 
ures cannot be taken as an accurate forecast, but 
as a matter of speculative interest we give below 
the dates of the first killing frosts for a few vears 


past as reported by Alfred B. Shepperson, in ‘‘Cot- 


ton Facts” 

N. CAROLINA 1905-6 1904-05 1903-4 1902-3 
Charlotte ._......... Nov. 11 Nov. 15 Nov. 27 Nov. 28 
Rockingham, Nov. 12 Nov 15 Ort. 28 Nov. 28 
aa ..Nov. 15 Nov. 15 Nov. 28 Nov. 28 
Goldsboro,_____--.-. Noy. 12 Nov. 7 Ut. 27 Nov. 28 

S. CAROLINA— 

Charleston, - --Dec. 11 Dec. 1 Nov 28 Nov. 28 
Columbia, ----Noy. 22 Nov. 15 Dov. 28 Nov. 28 
GEORGIA— 
Atlanta, Oct. 22 Nov. 7 Oct. 25 Nov. 28 
Augusta,_--- --Nov. 12 Nov. 15 Cet 2 Nov. 28 
Savapnah, --Dec. 4 Dec. 13 Nov. 28 Dec. 27 
Columbus, ..-.--.--..Nov. 23 Nov. l4 Nov. 27 Nov. 28 
Home, --... Oct. 22 Nov 14 Oct 28 Nov. 28 
A MILLION OF SMILES. 

Next week's Progressive Farmer’ will have 

twenty pages. This means that the busy season 


with us has become more so. It costs money to 
put on these extra four pages, but they have to 
come to meet the demands. 


Next week’s paper is the first issue of the five 
that will appear in October and will contain a full 
array of timely articles, besides the usual depart- 
ments. It be worth 

The first will 
“The Sweetest Harvest on the Farm.” 


will watching for. 


page contain a picture entitled 
It you find 
send for the 


yourself unable to be pleased by it, 


doctor—there’s something the matter with you. 
As the 


smile with every glance at 


every member of household is likely to 


this picture, we cal- 
culate that next week’s paper will be the cause 
of at least 1,000,000 happy smiles. 


IF YOU GET TWO PAPERS. 

If you get two papers this week, the object is 
plain: 

We are sending you an extra copy in order that 
you may show it to your friends and get some 15- 
cent trial subscribers for us, and so help yourself 
by renewing subscription 


your free, help your 


neighbors by getting them to read a wide-awake 


tarm paper, and help us by increasing our list of 
friends. 


It costs us money to send you ihe extra copy. 
Do not waste it. Show it to your friends and get 
us a Club. 

And do it to-day. 


Though the letter of Mr. French on page 10 
bears a few touches of quiet humor, there is real- 
ly nothing in this week’s paper that is more se- 
rious. It is knotty with hard and rugged truth, 
and the lesson it teaches that thrift and tidiness 
on the farm usually go hand in hand is one that 
should not be forgotten with the reading. It is 
a pity that the boy was driven from his father’s 
farm; but under the circumstances, he ought not 
to be punished severely for leaving. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT SEED CORN 
AND COTTON FOR NEXT YEAR'S CROP. 

A man who has not studied the subject would 
find it hard to believe how much iniprovement can 
be made in the yield of any common farm crop 
by a little continuous care in the selection of seed. 
Farmers generally are not careful enough about 
this matter, but it is only in the matter of cotton- 


seed that there has been heretofore almost abso 
lute indifference. This is to be regretted. If any 
one is doubtful as to the improvement in yield 


and length of fiber that can be brought about by 
using seed from the best plants only, the article 
on this subject in a recent year-book of the Unit- 


ed States Department of Agriculture will con- 
vince him of his error. This article is by Dr. H. 


J. Webber, and is mainly a report of experiments 
made by different agricultural authorities in the 
South. Dr. Webber, it will be remembered, at 
tended a recent session of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Convention and suggested a practicable 
plan of seed selection for cotton growers, which 
we printed last week, but think it worth while to 
republish herewith: 

“Take careful pickers that remain on the farm 
plantation continuously from year to year and 
train them to recognize the best plants, that 


is, 


those most productive, earliest in ripening, and 
having the largest formed, and most numerous 
bolls. mach year before the second picking, have 
these select pickers go over the field and pick 
the cotton from the best plants only. These pick- 
ers should be paid by the day and not for the 
amount picked. Preserve such seed cotton sepa 


rately, gin it separately on a carefully cleaned gin 
to avoid mixing, and the seed to plant the 
general crop the next If sufficient is 
not secured at the second picking, the same pick- 


use 


year seed 


ers can be sent over the field again before the 
next picking.” 
If one farmer does not need enough seed to 


justify him in asking the ginner to keep the seed 
from this superior cotton separate from the rest, 
let him join with his neighbors who also 
the best cotton from their fields, put all together, 
and gin for all at one time. 


* 


select 


* * 

With corn more earnest efforts are made to get 
a good quality of seed than with cotton, but these 
efforts are often misdirected. It is customary to 
go into the crib before planting time and pick out 
the largest ears, and while this method of selec- 
tion is better than none at all, there is yet a far 
better way. Asa matter of fact, the variety mak- 
ing the biggest ear may be by no means the most 


productive variety. Quite probably it was the 
only ear on the stalk, while a slightly smaller ear 
which you have rejected -may represent a two- 
eared or three-eared variety——the stalk having 
these two or three smaller ears shelling out a 
much larger quantity of corn than the stalk with 
only one big ear. Suppose, for example, that stalk 
No. 1 has one large ear with 1,000 grains, while 
stalk No. 2 has two ears with 600 grains each-— 


1,200 grains as large as those on stalk No. J It 
is very easy to see from which of these stalks your 
seed should be saved, but only by selecting in the 
field can you know the superiority of stalk No. 2 
The right policy then is to go over your field now 
and select your seed corn for next year, taking 
the stalks whose combined output is largest, 
whether that output be the yield of one, or 
three ears. If you do not haul up your own corn, 
possibly the best plan is to go over the fields at 
the proper time and eut off the selected ears with 


two 


about a foot of stalk above and below the ears. 
These can then be distinguished from the other 
ears when the corn is hauled up, and the seed 
corn piled to itself to be shucked and shelled 
whenever you please. i 

* * * 


This work will require a little time and atten- 


tion, but it will bring you magnificent returns 
when your corn and cotton crops are gathered 
next fall. Get busy now before the second pick- 


ing of your cotton and before any corn is gath- 
ered. 


By co-operation between the Board of Trade of 











Aiken, S. C., the farmers, and the cotton buyers 
selling days have been established in that town 
for the cotton trade. October 8rd has been set 
as first ‘‘cotton day.” On that date the farmers 
wil bring their cotton to market and the export 
buyers, the local buyers, and cotton mill buyers 
will be invited to be on hand to make offers. By 
this means it is expected that competition will 
give the highest prices and the expense of ship- 
ping be saved in many cases. 

Fifteen cents pays for The Progressive Farme 
to a new subscriber till January Ist. Order now. 
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HINTS ABOUT MAKING GOOD HAY. 


Hay-making claims the attention of farmers 
this month and should be pushed with all possible 
vigor. The high prices that have prevailed for 
the past few years should stimulate our farmers 
io make all the hay possible. 

There are thousands of tons of crab grass in the 
territory covered by The Progressive Farmer that 
is allowed to go to waste that could be made in- 
to a fine quality of hay if cut at the right time 
and properly cured. Comparatively few of our 
farmers cut crab grass as early as it should be cut 
to make the best quality of hay. It should not be 
allowed to stand until the seed are ripe, nor should 
it be allowed to lie in the sun after it is cut until 
it is sun-killed before cocking or stacking. Cut 
when the seed are in the milk or dough state, per- 
mitted to take the sun a day, then cocked and 
cured in the cock, it makes a hay about equal to 
timothy hay. 

There are other grasses than crab grass that 
can be cut this month which will make fair hay. 
Me 
CUTTING PEAVINES. 

Making peavine hay should also have special 
attention this month. Do not let the peas stand 
until the pods are ripe before cutting them for 
hay. Cat as soon as the first pods begin to turn 
vellow. When cut at this stage peavines make a 
most excellent hay——-much richer in feeding value 
than the grasses. 

Like crab grass, peavines should not be allowed 
io stay too long in the sun before cocking 


ae 
MAKE YOUR HAYCOCKS RIGHT. 


There is a great difference in bunching or piling 
hay and cocking hay. Haycocks should be made 
by carefully laying layer upon layer until it is the 
right height and then press it down well and care- 
fully arrange the top and rake down the sides so 
it will turn a rain as well as a stack. 

We too often bunch the hay with a hay rake, 
shove it together with a fork, leaving it in a eon- 
dition to take in all the water during a rain in- 
stead of shedding it, and call that cocking hay. 

i 
GATHERING AND SAVING COTTON. 

Cotton picking in the cotton growing sections 
will claim pre-eminence this month. While it is 
well to pick the cotton as rapidly as is necessary, 
we should not do that at the expense of every- 
thing else; and especially do we advise against 
the custom of picking and ginning immediately. It 
will be far better to let the cotton lie in bulk for 
some time before ginning, provided the seed cot- 
ton is dry when picked. No gin can make its best 
turn-out either in quality or quantity on green 
cotton. gain, when cotton is ginned put it un- 
der cover. A $60 or $75 bale of cotton is too 
valuable to leave out to be weather-damaged. 


J 
TO GATHER PEAS CHEAPLY AND QUICKLY. 


Save the peas as fast as they get ripe. Last 
year’s experience in losing the pea crop by two 
weeks of bad weather, and having to pay frem 
$2.50 to $3 per bushel for peas to plant this vear, 
should teach our farmers a lesson on the value of 
saving peas as soon as they are ripe. As to just 
how each farmer will save them must be deter- 
inined by himself. When one has a field in peas 
that will permit the mowing machine to be used. 
that will probably be the cheapest way to save 
them, especially if the peas are of bunch instead 
of running varieties. Let the pods get practically 
all ripe. Mow after the dew is off, rake and 
haul to the barn in the late afternoon when the 
pods are damp enough not to split and lose the 
peas. Then whip out the peas at leisure or run 
through thresher, if convenient. This will prob- 
ably be the way to gather peas rapidly and 
cheaply. 

4 
TAKE YOUR EYES TO THE CORNFIELD. 


This is the month to select the seed corn in the 
field, provided it has not already been attended 
to. It has been fully demonstrated that varieties 
hearing two or more ears to the stalk will yield 
more corn per acre than varieties bearing only one 
ear to the stalk. At the Edgecombe Test Farm 
last year there was a difference at the rate of 
about twenty-nine bushels per acre in the yield of 
different varieties of corn, and the yield at the 
other Test Farm of different varieties bore about 





the same ratio to each other. These facts should 
impress us with the importance of seed selection. 

In field selection, we advise taking for an ideal, 
a strong, vigorous, symmetrical stalk, not too 
high, bearing two or more good well-shaped ears, 
some four or five feet from the ground, and that 
have medium shanks so as to permit the ears to 
turn down and shed the rain: We do hot advise 
selecting ears that stand upright so as to permit 
the rain to run in and cause the grain to rot, 
neither do we advise the long shank so often seen 
in corn. A medium between the two extremes is 
best. Use care in selecting, for if one selects only 
a dozen or two stalks in a day and the stalks so 
selected are of the ideal type for planting a seed 
plat, it will be time well spent. Make a start on 
such selection this month. 


* 
SEEDING SMALL GRAIN. 


This is the month for sowing wheat, oats and 
rye in a great deal of the territory occupied by 
The Progressive Farmer. 

In all these crops thorough preparation of the 
land pays. By thorough preparation is not meant 
plowing up the land and leaving it in a loose con- 
dition; but rather in a fine compact condition. 
Land intended for wheat, if fallow land, should 
have been broken in July or August, and harrow- 
ed and rolled until fine and compact before sowing 
the wheat. Of course this does not refer to stalk 
land. When one sows wheat on stalk land the 
only preparation necessary is to go over the land 
with a cutaway or dise harrow, giving it a good 
working with that implement. 

We want to get out of the slip-shod ways that 
have given many of us an_ average yield of 
wheat of about eight bushels per acre. To do 
this, we must pursue more intelligent methods of 
preparation and seeding. <A great many farmers 
are not careful enough about the quality of seed 
to be planted. Let us all remember this one 
truth: the best seeds are none too good, and if 
we want big yields we must sow good seed. 

Again, it is the custom of many farmers to sow 
only three pecks of seed wheat per acre. With 
this light seeding it is impossible to make a maxi- 
mum crop. The light seeding may make large 
plump grains, but not enough of them. A bushel 
and a half per acre on good land will pay better 
than half that quantity. 

J 
INCREASE ACREAGE IN OATS AND RYE. 


The fact that it has been demonstrated by good 
farmers that oats can be raised more cheaply than 
corn should stimulate oat growing. With this 
crop, as with wheat, the land should be well pre- 
pared, and only good seed should be used. , For 
oats, sow two bushels of seed per acre of some 
goed winter variety. 

Rye is another crop that should receive more 
attention than we are giving it. Almost any land 
will grow some rye, but the better the land the 
more rye we will get. Sow one bushel per acre if 
for seed, and if for pasture or soil improvement, 
sow two bushels per acre. 

4 
RUSH IN CLOVERS AND VETCH. 


It is not yet too late to sow crimson clover, burr 
clover, and vetch; but these should be rushed in 
with all haste. It will be too late to put them in 
after October. Read the several articles in the 
last few numbers of The Progressive Farmer and 
learn of their value, how to put them in, ete. 

5 J 
MORE TURNIPS. 

Sow turnips this month if not already put in in 
September, and increase the acreage. They are 
easily grown when put on good land. Sow several 
varieties varying from early Strap Leaf for early 
use to Southern Prize and Seven Top for spring 
greens. Turnips are good for man and beast. 

4 
LOOK TO YOUR GARDEN, TOO. 


The kitchen garden should have attention. Put 
out onion sets, sow lettuce, cabbage seeds, ete., if 
they have not already been sown, and plant out 
strawberry plants, secure catalogues of seedsmen 
and make selections from those for seeds, plants, 
ete. For strawberries, select at least three varie- 
ties, including early, medium and late, so as to 
lengthen the season for that delicious fruit. 


Every fifteen-cent subscription will be stopped 
promptly January Ist, unless we are ordered to 
continue it at $1 a year. Our friends may promise 
all trial subscribers that this policy will be 
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Prof. Massey’s 
Weekly Letter. 
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IMPROVING CORN AND COTTON BY SELEC- 
TION. 


While this is not the best time to make the se- 
lection of seed corn, it is nevertheless a better 
iime than selecting from the crib in planting sea- 
son. The proper breeding of seed corn for con- 
stant improvement must be made in a special seed 
patch every year, so that the surroundings of the 
corn can be studied and any disturbing influences 
eradicated. 

J 
SELECT SEED CORN IN THE FIELD. 


Select from the most prolific stalks. <A stalk 
that has two or more ears will seldom be as tall 
a stalk as one that has but one big ear. Then 
bear in mind that two medium-sized ears on a 
stalk will give you more corn than one big ear 
that grows up out of reach and is the result of 
always selecting the biggest ears for planting. 
This method of selection is the cause of a great 
deal of the long-legged corn one sees in the South. 
Cocke’s Prolific corn which has been bred for years 
at the College Farm near Raleigh, and which has 
been found the best yielder at the State Farm in 
Edgecombe, is about as good a variety as we can 
get in the South. In selecting at this season se- 
lect the most prolific plants and pay attention to 
the habit of the ears. Better take an ear that 
hangs down with a short thin stem than one that 
looks upward on a long and large stem. This last 
is an abnormal style and should not be selected. 
A hanging ear is better protected from the weath- 
er, too. In the spring I hope to have something 
to say in regard to corn breeding, but now you 
must do the best you can, not having bred the 
corn this season. Take both ears from a good 
and well proportioned stalk that bears two or 
more. Keep the upper ears separate from the 
lower ones. This will be easy to do, for they will 
always be the prettiest ears. Then in planting 
next year plant some of the lower ears by them- 
selves and note if the corn does not grow shorter 
and stouter from these than from the upper ears. 

a 4 


FOR COTTON SELECT EARLY AND PROLIFIC 
STALKS. 

In selecting cottonseed we should, in North 
Carolina, have especial regard to earliness. An 
extra large boll is usually an indication of a late 
maturing cotton, and is apt to be long jointed. We 
need in this climate a bushy, short-jointed cotton 
of a prolific character, and we should have mark- 
ed the plants that come nearest to our ideal cotton 
plant before any picking has been done, always 
selecting from plants of the best habit and those 
that open earliest, selecting only the first picking 
for seed. The later pickings may make just as 
good and prolific plants, but the chances are that 
in the matter of earliness the seed from the first 
picking will be best. 

Do not take this cotton to the gin, but have a 
little hand gin at home to prevent getting the seed 
mixed with every one else’s cotton. Then next 
spring plant a patch especially for seed and con- 
tinue the selection. Make a careful selection the 
first time even if you only get seed enough to 
plant the seed patch. Every season you will get 
closer to the ideal cotton plant, and every season 
your neighbors will be taking more and more in- 
terest in your cotton. Cotton is a plant that re- 
sponds to careful seed selection very quickly, and 
on the other hand, runs back very quickly when 
carelessly selected. The King cotton for a year or 
so was a very uniform cotton, but of late it is 
hard to find a field of King cotton that is at all of 
the original strain. 

The time to begin the improvement of one’s 
corn or cotton is in the spring, and then study the 
crop all through the season, detassel all inferior 
and barren stalks of corn, and thin out the long 
legged cotton before it has a chance to distribute 
its pollen through the agency of the bees. 

I hope to have very much more to say on this 
subject before another planting time. Corn and 
cottonseed are both better for being kept in a dry 
and warm place. W. F. MASSEY. 


Let no guilty man escape-——-no man guilty of 
trying to farm without The Progressive Farmer. 
Land him with our 15-cent offer. 
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1 wonder if there one reader | 
The Progressive Farmer who did} 
not enjoy and profit by the reading 
of Mrs. Grimes’ article on the ‘‘Farm 
Home Beautiful.”” We believe not. 
She opened the little gate and invited 
us in to inspect the beautiful trees, 
shrubs and grass; then took us for 
a stroll through the gardens with 
their beautiful flowers and nourish- 
ing, health-giving vegetables; then 
we were all asked to enter the true 
farmer’s home containing its many 
things of beauty and utility. 

There was a boy in the company 
of visitors, and we were all charmed 
by what we saw and were encour- 
aged to strive as best we could— 
with the means at our disposal—to 
make of our homes, however hum- 
ble, places of real beauty in which 
the next generation of farmers and 
farmers wives might grow up with a 
better conception of the real things 
life than their fathers and moth- 
ers had. This is well, the child re- 
ceives its first and most lasting im- 
pressions of life in the home and at 
the mother’s knee. And if these first 
impressions are of things true, sim- 
ple, and beautiful, the child’s start 
on the road to a noble manhood is 
made the more sure. 


1s 


ol 


of 


A Picture With a Sadder Side. 


But environment has much to do 
with the later development of the 
boy. He starts out from his visit 


to this ideal home, taking the path 
leading off to the barn and into his 
father’s domain. His view of the 
old half-decayed cabins and pig pens 
is obstructed in a measure by the 
magnificent growth of pig weed, bur- 


dock, and brush that line the path 
on either side. A wild runty pig 
dashes across his path—making his 
exit from the vegetable garden. He 


reaches the barn-yard and opens with 
great care the rickety gate, lest it 
fall to pieces on his hands. He 


stops to inspect the farm machinery 
scattered about the barn lot, and 
finds that the winter rains and sum- 
mer sun have been dealing with it 
in no gentle manner. He peeps 
through the cracks in the barn and 
notes the fact that the old bob-tail 
mare, tiring of her confinement on 
the three-year-old manure, has push- 
ed through the pile of broken boxes 
and barrels with which the opening 


to her stall had been stopped and 
was busily engaged in devouring 


the last of the blade fodder gathered 
at such expense the fall _ before. 
Returning her to her prison and 
guarding the exit thereto with more 
boxes and barrels, he makes for the 
orchard, and picks from one of the 
stunted trees a wormy apple. 


More Trouble Still. 


Munching this, he wanders on out 


to the brush lot and runs across 
more trouble. Old Brindle and Kate 
have become tired of their pasture 
(?) and in their search for some- 
thing better have made their way 
through the tangle of brush and 


briars that line the fence row, step- 
ped through the makeshift of a 
fence, and are doing their best to 
find one more feed in the weedy corn 


patch. He turns the cows _ back, 
mends the fence with some brush, 
and goes on. Presently he comes 


upon a haying scene. His father, 
sitting on a stump, cursing loud and 
long at the colored boy, who with a 


HOME. 
SPAT 


THE BOY WHO WAS DRIVEN OFF THE FARM. 
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dull rattle-trap of a mowing machine, 
is doing his best to cut a little patch 
of crab grass, the other hands being 
busily employed forking the hay to- 


gether and stacking it around a 
pole. The boy and his father start 
back toward the house, the latter in 
the strongest terms bemoaning his 
fate in having such a _ shiftless lot 
of hands and such a business at 
which he can’t make a living, while 
the trusts are growing richer all 
the time. Only one thing he has to 
console himself with, and that is, 


the trusts won’t get much out of him. 


Why the Boy Left the Farm. 


The boy has been thinking hard 
all day and continues to think for 
some days. He wonders if he will 


be equal to living the life his father 
living—just simply living along 
as he can from day to day, 
with nothing better to look forward 
to. He decides that the life is too 
hard and empty and leaves the farm 
looking for something better. 

* 


is 


best 


* * 


this story is, of 


But are there 


Brother farmers, 
course, overdrawn. 
not thousands of farmers all over 
our own country where conditions 
are altogether wrong and where the 
conditions of the farms do not reflect 
credit on the taste and business abil- 
ity of the farmers? We get into 
shiftless habits, fail to correct these, 
and are led into more of the same 
kind This is due in a great meas- 
ure to our isolated conditions. We 
mix less than we should with men 
engaged in other business and fail 
to learn new and economical meth- 
ods of doing our work. Let us get 
into the habit these days of making 
our business a business; not simply 
a makeshift by which to eke out 
a seanty living. Let us have just 
as pretty a home as it is possible 
for us with our means to make. 
Then let us make the balance of the 
farm a proper setting for that home. 


And just notice as you ride about 
that the clean farm is the pretty 
farm A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Sunshine. 
The thing that goes the farthest, to- 
wards making life worth while, 


That costs the least and does the 
most is just a pleasant smile. 

Tt’s full of worth and goodness, too, 
with hearty kindness blent, 

It’s worth a million dollars and 
doesn’t cost a cent. 


Geo. W. Cooper. 








that Craddock-Terry Co.’s 


Long Wear Shoes 


wear longer than other shoes at the 
same price ? If not, try a pair of these 
celebrated shoes and be convinced. 


REDUCED RATES TO JAMES: 
TOWN EXPOSITION. 


The Norfolk and Southern Railway an- 
nounce that Coach tickets which heretofore 
have only been sold to Norfolk and return 
account of Jamestown Exposition on Tues- 
says, will hereafter, until further advised, 
also be on sale each Friday: From Golds- 
boro, $3 60; Kinston, $3.60; New Berne, $3.60; 
Washington, $3 25. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, limited to seven (7) ways, including 
date of sale, 

R. EK. L. BUNCH, 

Traftic Manager. 





H. C. HUDGINS, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





LFALFA 


Ten to Twelve Tons per Acre have been realized regularly where the soil 
has been systematically treated with a fertilizer containing 10% of 


POTASH 


Our practical book ‘' Farmers’ Guide” gives valuable facts for every sort of crop raising. 

It is ene of a number of books on successful fertilizing which we send free on request. 
” GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New 
aa Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 


(Address office nearest you.) 





York 
Candler Bidg., Atianta, Ga, 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 
how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 


be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder 
and guaranteed. 

The explanation is simple, the truth of whick 
consider the cumbe expensive and extortionat 





srsome 








will be apparent 


to any one who will carefully 
e 


‘agency system.’’ Here’s the difference w 





build Golden Eagle Buggies and sell them direct from our factory to you at wholesale price of 
$49.00 each. Cut out coupon and mail today for Catalogue No. 21 and full particulars of great 
Harn oifer ’ 

} ght rates from Atlanta to all Southern and Western points are very low Rates quoted to 





your station on request. Mail this today 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


166 Edgewood Ave. 





GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0. 


Station 6, 





trimmeu. 


Leather 
Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
and Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Mills; all modern and up-to- 
date. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. : 























I have recently moved into my large 


new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
Implements ofany house in the city. I 
have recently received one car load each 
of Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Roof- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire, 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Mowers and 
Rakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrows, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and 
P Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran &c. 
Call to see me; I will make it to your in- 
terest. 


W. A. MYATT, 


No- 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones. 














ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FLORIDA ” 

Best opportun'ties in the United States for 
money making realestate investments. Six 
mouths subscription to our descriptive maga- 
zine ‘‘Investors Guide” FREE! 
Jacksonvil.e Development Co., 


Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 





‘THE’ CHEAPEST 


ARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soll, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré Southern Lands. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymapn and genera) 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
forelgn trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Para- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


year. 

The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than ary 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm atuff and sell 
it, and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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WHITEWASH. 
Kine Standard White- 
Farm 


GOVERNMENT 


Recipe for a 
wash for Use on _ the 
Premises, 

About every year we have publish- 
ed the recipe for what is known as 
Government whitewash, or the while- 
wash recommended by the United 
Department of Agriculture. 
For the benefit of our readers who 
wish to use whitewash freely—and 
they cannot use it too freely—about 
their barns, stables, and hog-pens, as 
well as their houses and fences, we 
publish it again, as follows: 


States 


“Slake half a bushel of lime in boil- 
ing water; covering to keep in the 
steam. Strain the liquid, and add a 
peck of salt previously dissolved in 
warm water, three pounds ground 
rice boiled to a thin paste and stirred 
in while hot, one-half pound Spanish 
whiting, and 1 pound clean glue dis- 
solved by soaking in cold water and 
then hung over a slow fire in a glue 
pot. To this mixture add five gal- 
lons of hot water, stir well and let 
stand for several days covered from 
dust. It is better applied hot.” 


The quantity of water necessary to 
slake a half bushel of lime will vary 
with the strength of the lime. It is 
a good rule to use about five times 
the amount of water, in bulk, as 
lime; and then after the lime is 
slaked, add water, if necessary, to se- 
cure the proper consistency for white- 
wash. The mixture’ given above 
should make about seven gallons; if 
it does not make quite so much, hot 
water may be added till the quantity 
of seven gallons is reached. 

To give the whitewash some other 
color than white, add the color de- 
sired instead of the Spanish whiting. 


The Implement Situation. 


We are requested by manufactur- 
ers of farm machinery to print the 
following explanation of advancing 
prices: 

Dealers in agricultural implements, 
wagons, manure spreaders and other 
kindred lines will soon be called upon 
to inform their customers of an ad- 
vance in price. In fact, many manu- 
facturers have already made an ad- 
vance and the consumer may as well 
prepare for it, for it is inevitable. 

Implement manufacturers have 
purchased for their work over 100,- 





ducts are selling at high prices, it is 
quite necessary that the farmer 
should have up-to-date machinery so 
he may reduce the cost of production 
to a minimum and raise the largest 
crops possible. The farmer who buys 
an implement in the latter part of 
1907 and during 1908 at an advance 
of 10 to 15 per cent may rest assured 
that the advance is legitimate. 

There appears to be no prospect of 
any slump in the market on raw 
materials. The situation is rather 
peculiar along this line. The great 
production has made it necessary for 
the manufacturer to buy his raw ma- 
terial from six months to a year in 
advance, in order to have them at 
the time they are required. There- 
fore, the manufacturer has been 
obliged to place his orders for 1908 
consumption, and having bought it 
has put the matter in position where 
it looks as if the advance in price 
must hold for at least eighteen 
months, and when considering every- 
thing it is nothing but justice that 
the farmer should pay the slight ad- 
vancé which he is asked to pay, as 
the prices of implements are only 
slightly above the prices asked when 
corn was selling from 25 to 30 cents 
per bushel. 


Cotton Bags for Flour. 


The good suggestion comes from 
several sources that Southern flour 
manufacturers should pack their 


flour in bags altogether. There are 
several good reasons why this sug- 
gestion should be heeded and put 
into practice. In the first place, bar- 
rels cost more than which 
would cheapen the cost of flour some 


sacks, 


to the consumers. And as many 
farmers in the South do not raise 
| wheat, but buy flour, they would 


realize quite an advantage in the re- 
duced cost, although it might be 
small in each case. But the greatest 
and most important reason why 


; Southern manufacturers should pack 


000 tons of iron and steel bars and | 


shapes. The price paid for next year’s 
deliveries is about 10 per cent higher 


than the contracts that were made 2! 


vear ago. Pig iron, cold rolled shaft- 
ing, bolts, nuts, washers, screws, and 
in fact, almost every item going into 
the manufacture of the implement 
line have advanced from 10 to 15 
per cent for 1908 deliveries. Lum- 
ber, particularly oak and_ hickory, 
have advaneed steadily in price for 
the past few years. The average ad- 


vance for 190S over 


| And it 


| question of 


1907 will not | 


be far from $10 per thousand feet. | 


rims and have ad- 
1908 from 10 to 20 per 


Wagon 
vanced for 
cent. 

Manufacturers in general feel that 
they are entitled to better prices; in 
fact, it 
facturers to continue selling their 
product at anything like the present 
prices. Implements have not kept 
pace with the advance in raw mMa- 
terials. The high prices of raw ma 
terial and the low prices that imple 
ments have been sold for have put 
the manufacturer where he has not 
enjoyed any part of the general pros- 
perity of the country. 
ierial man and the consumer have 
reaped the full benefit. 

The farmer has enjoyed the high- 


spokes 


flour in cotton bags, is the additional 
demand it would make for cotton. 
The supply of wood with which to 
make flour barrels is all the while 
reducing and it would be economy to 
substitute cotton bags for barrels; 
and the use of the bags would great- 
ly increase the demand for cotton. 
All this would work directly to the 
interest of the farmers and we be- 
lieve the Southern Cotton Association 
may render the Southern farmers a 
great service by taking up the matter 
and pushing it into practice. It 
should appeal to Southern farmers 
especially, as the larger the demand 
for cotton the better will be the price. 
should not raise any opposi- 
tion with those who furnish the tim- 
ber from which flour barrels are 
made, for the demand for timber is 
alsa increasing all the time. It is a 
importance and should 
be taken up at once.—Scotland Neck 
Commonwealth. 


A Scotch Sentiment. 


To illustrate the trials of those 


|; who die rich, Andrew Carnegie told 


is impossible for the manu- | 
ihe said, 


at a dinner in New York a Scotch 
story: 
rordon, a rich old Scot,” 


“was taken seriously ill, 


“George 


|and decided that he had better draw 


The raw ma-} 


est figure he has ever secured for his | 


trade. In these 


when all of the farm pro- 


stock in 


prosperity 


times of | 


up his will at once. 

“Accordingly, the testament was 
then and there written out at his dic- 
tation, read to him, and placed in 
his lap for his signature. 

“The old man took the pen, wrote 


‘George Gor———,’ and then sank 
back exhausted. 
“The heir hastily raised him 


again 

“‘TD, uncle, d,’ he prompted. 

‘“ ‘Dee?’ growled the old man. I'll 
dee when I’m ready, ye avareecious 
wretch!’ ’’—-Charlotte News. 








Cole Oat Sower and Guano Distributor, $8.50 





Many of the biggest and best farmers use and endorse this Oat 
Sower. It pays them and it will pay you. Read this letter from one 
of the foremost farmers in North Carolina: 


RIGGSBBE, N. C., July 26, 1907. 
Tue CoLE MANUFACTURING Co.,, Charlotte, N. C.: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of recent date as to how I am pleased with 
your Oat Drill, tought of your agents W. L. London & Son last fall, would say I 
am more than pleased with it. I have been trying to raise oats on our sandnills 
for the last thirty years by sowing the old way (broadcast), also with one of the 
Western Drills, and have made failure after failure until I had almost quit trying 
to raise any oats atall. But seeing so much said in praise of your drill I concluded 
to try one last fall. I have just thrashed mv oats and got eighty-three bushels, 
weighing 36 lbs to the busvel, off of one and one-half acres’ | see no reason why 
farmers cannot raise ali the oats thsy want by using your Drill, sowing in the open 
furrow. Yours truly, E. M. FEARRiNGTON, 


Consider these points: The Sower drills the oats and fertilizes 
them at the same trip; it insures oats against winter killing; it is safe 
to sow oats any time in the fall or winter with the Open Fur- 
row Sower; you can sow oats in cotton or corn without damage to the 
crops; oats will stand dry spring better and will yield more peracre. 
The machine is a fine Guano Distributor for all purposes. It is cheap 
and durable, only $8 50. If your merchant does not have them send 
us your order and will ship Freight Prepaid, $8.50 


Send your order or write for further information at once to 


The Cole Mfg. Co., - - Charlotte, N. C. 











Boilers, 
Steam 
En- 
sines, 
Saw 
Mills, 
Lath 
Mills, 
Edgers and Wood Splitters, 


Gasoline Engines and with Electric 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 






We save you in 
freight rates 











SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK. 
HAMPTON 


ROADS.» JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER S3OTH 1907. 
SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, . 


Round trip season tickets_.._.-.-....--__. $8.25 | Round trip 10 day tickets________________.. 86 8U 
.cound trip 60 day tickets__-_..__.-_....-_ 7.50 | Round trip coach excursion tickets_____. 4 00 
Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. I.imited seven days and en- 
endorsed ‘Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.’’ Other tickets go on sale A pill 
1Jth and continue until close of ex position. 
4a For rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa 
tives named below. 





NORFOLK, 
VA. 








Unexcelied Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. For information’ and literature, ad- 
dress C. H. GATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N. c., J. F. MITCHELL 
City Passenger Agent Raleigh, N.C. 


: — 3 ea ae 
The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 


for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say, “1 saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer 
tive Keeps Our Readers 
as to the Trend of Prices of 


Farm Products. 


New York, Sept. 
Potatoes and Vegetables, — The 
produce markets show 


Potatoes, especially, 


active request and some advance has 
taken place with the past 
on some varieties. At 
general run per barrel 
as top, with $1.50@2 a fair average. 
Sweets are hardly as plentiful as 
week ago. No. 1 work out at ¥a.86 
2.50: No. 2, $1.28 @1.5 
in light gunety and fancy white stock 
is in very good request 
per barrel. Yellow quoted 
same figure, and red about 

lower. Celery is in more liberal sup- 


«a 


ply and the market 


large quoted at 35@40c. 
Corn 75cec.@$1 per 100, 
Carrots, $1.50 @2 per barrel. 


flower, steady, at $14¢ 


the supply is abundawt and some re- 
duction is apt to take place. 
beans, per bag, 20@ 40e. 


25@50ec. for potato. 


60c. per basket. Peas 
the end; the quality is very deficient, 
the range of values varying all 
way from 50c.@$2 per basket. 

bage, $4@6 per 100 for Flat Dutch; 
red, $3.50@4. Squash, 
vellow crook-neck cannot 
at over 75c.@$1.25 per barrel. 
matoes are overabundant 


out at not over 50c. 


per box, and a lot of stock 
at 10@15e. per _ basket. 


beans are plenty and 


green, per basket, 75c.@$1 Spinach, 
50@75e. per barrel. 
flood the market and are worth 


@2 per barrel. 


Fruits.—Apples are 
the quality is very good, 
picked Alexanders are 
double-head barrel, $3@5; 


" 


$3 @ 4.50; Gravenstein, 
and so on down to $1@2 


prominent varieties. 


$5@7 per barrel. For 
run of peaches the market 
but fancy stock works out at $1.75 
2.75 per carrier. State, 
50c.@$1.25. Pears are rather 
and while the supply 


mous, there seems to 


meet requirements, and 


is favored. Seckles, 


@6; Bartlett, $5@7.5 
$2.50@$3.50; Clapp’s Favorite, 
keg, $1.50@2; Flemish 
$1.50@3.50. Some few 
are arriving, but it is too 
any demand. Quoted at $5.75 @6.75 
for Cape Cod. Grapes, 
work out at every fraction 
@S80c. per case. Huckleberries run- 
ning light and not quoted 
7@10c. per quart. Muskmelons are 
abundant and range at $14 


standard crates, and 


pony. Watermelons dull 


per 100, 


Givain,--Wheat tends to higher basis 
onreportsot bad weatherathome and 
abroad, and. there are 


“dollar-and-a-quarter’ 


close, September is worth 
and Dec. $1.08, against 
823c. last year. Corn 
change, but there is 

feeling and sellers are not 


part with holdings on 


Sept. closes at 7114 and 








against 56% 


Oats are booming 
in elevator are worth 
Since the above 


within a few 


vanced almost 
$1.08% for Sept., 
Dec. Corn advanced 


Dec. It now 


export demand 
everything points 
ditions for all kinds of grain. 

Butter is very 
grades are not 


cial creamery 


and extras, 28c. 


99 


23c., and Process, 
Eges. —vVery 
which are quoted 
good to choice, 
stock, candled 
frigerator goods, 
Cotton is firm 
that all are watching is the weather. 
Quotations have 


variation this 


dling uplands close at 12.25c. against 
and middling 


9.75c. a year 


Gulf, 12.50c. against 


Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, Sept. 22, 1907. 
COCCI, COO sia cctenieniaiesss 


* No. 2 mixed 


52%, 


was written, and 


to 70% for 
seems likely that the 


“way up” con- 


and the top 
abundant. Spe- 


28@30e., and 


16%@17Me. Re- 


8@21%e. Medium... 
the thing now | Good ------- = 14 @2% 11 @13 





Richmond Tobacco Market. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Sera ps.) 

Richmond, Va., Sept 22, 1907. 

Receipts of primings have been 
larger this week, and prices have 
been about the same. A few very 
common wet, dirty lots sold at from 
1@1%c., but the medium primings 
brought from 4@4¥%c., selections 


i : : bag Bet is e 
ee} | going as high as 5@5%ec. Trade in 


old tobacecos has been quiet both 
in dark and bright tobacco. From 
now on we expect larger receipts of 
primings, and they will continue 
until the first lugs of the new crop 
come in. 


last season. 


oC, 


wheat ad- 
closed at 


and $1.10% for The weather has been very fine for 


the cutting of the tobacco’ crop, 
which is now in full swing. Reports 
received so far indicate that we are 
going to have a crop. consisting 
mainly of short to medium leaf to- 
bacco, with good body and only 4 
small proportion of lugs and long 


large and 


at 286c., leaf. 


_Faet tory, 21%@ a 
r @ 25ce. Bright 





" Wrappers. Fillers. 
top grades, | Gommon. ~- /24%@15 | 8 @9 
-- 15 @22%; 9 @10 
Good 25 @40 (11 @13 
Cutters. Smokers 
710 @12 |9 @10 
13 @14 10 @i1 








Country 


Common -. 








_ Sun-cured. Dark- fired 





a ae Common'.-_-.----. icenasee 16 @9 } 4%4@ 5% 

very little| wedium.—_.-..--.-....... |8 @10 5@ 6! 
and spot mid-| Good \10 @12 giao” 
Wrappers --------.— ——— 15 @60 (12 @20° 





Primings, 24 and 64 





a year ago. 
r. 2. Rt. Petersburg Peanuts. 

‘ Petersburg, Va., Sept. 22, 1907. 
Spanish, per bushel-...-....... 1 85 


Virginias, fancy -....-.-.---.. - 4% @ ™. 
- machine picked... 3 @ 3% 


---- 11% to 1154 e shelling stock_-... 2% @ 8 





Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 22, 1907. 


Flour— Winter patent ---...-___84 65 @#4 70 A striking advertisement appears| 

os Spring patents._........ 
Wheat, Spot contract..-....... 

Southern by sample... 
Corn—Southern white... 
Oats—No. o oo) 
Rye—No. 2.......--- aime 
| a ty imitation - iii 
Butter—Fancy creamery....__... 
Butter—Store packed ........ 


Eggs—Fresbh 








Cheese 





Sugar—Fine granulated.__._. 5 
Sugar—Coarse granulated... 5-110 





A Catalog Worth Having 


5456 @ 5 50 baie. a 
104 @104,}0n page 16 of this issue—the Spot- 


6%,@ 70 


53 mond, Va., offering its large and} 
= 4 4 handsomely illustrated new  cata- 
2 @ 30 logue of low-priced bargains free, | 
18 @ 2%. | postpaid, to any Progressive Farmer | 


14% reader sending a postal card to the} 
address just given. The Spotless} 

| 
Company has now become perhaps | 





Richmend Produce Market. order house in the Southern States, 


RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 22, 1907. 
Prices of general farm produce range to-| Plaint from its patrons. Their new| 
catalogue ought to be in every} 
Progressive Farmer home. Send for| 
17 @ 18 a copy to-day, always addressing | 


day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 
Chickens, spring, large Ib. -... 


Chickens, small. 
_ eee 
Ducks, large 








Guineas 


Choice family packed, per Ib... 
Choice dairy packed 
Choice store packed --_...... ae 


Crates, nearby, fresh laid......... 
Crates, from other sections 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., 
Apples, choice per barrel 
Pears, fancy, per bbl._---_-- 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus, .... 
sveans—Navy, No.1 white... 
Common tochoice, per bus... 
Potatoes—Choice, per bbl 
Florida Fancy, per bbl 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier... 
Cabbage—Virginia—crate . 
Celery—fancy large, per bunch 








8 9 al . 
ii @ = Spotless Co., 103 Shockoe Sq., Rich- 


ll @ B mond, Va. 


25 

2 A Growing Fertilizer House. 

“ The Planters Fertilizer and Phos- 
a phate Company located at Charles-| 
2 @ 23 |ton, S. C., have just completed 1} 


$8 50 425|from the customers’ using their 

a 4 - goods are most encouraging, and in- 
0 0 e S * ® 

2 60 : dicate returns from the application 


1 90 1 of Planters’ brands of fertilizers as 
1 50 1 being most satisfactory. 
2 00 2 The Planters Co. have their plant 


located on the Ashley River, where 
85) they receive by water, importations 


8 
QHDYVBOHDOHSODO 






































90 @ 9% |less Co., 103, Shockoe Square, Rich-| 


the most famous and popular mail| 
| 


and we have never heard one com-| 


most successful season. The reports} 





tilizer materials. These articles are 
handled direct from ship bottom into 
the Planters’ works by an elaborate 
electrical system and not touched by 
hands. 

This company also owns its own 
phosphate rock mines, and is_ pro- 
ducing about 16,000 tons of erude 
rock per-annum. This rock is taken 
to its mill and handled directly into 
the crushers and pulverizers, after 
which it is converted into 35,000 
tons of high-grade South Carolina 
Acid Phosphate. 

The Planters Company is desirous 
of placing on their mailing list every 
farmer in the States of North and 
South Carolina, and would be pleased 
to correspond with those needing 
their products. 


Valuable B-ok Free 


A book of no little value to farm- 
ers is ‘““Modern Silage Methods and 
Hints to Corn Growers,”’ published by 
the old reliable firm of Silver Mfg. 
Co., Salem, Ohio. For years this 
book has been sold at ten cents a 
copy, but the firm has authorized us 
to announce now that any Progres- 
sive Farmer reader may get a copy 
free by sending his name on a postal 
and mentioning this paper. 

The little book is of value and im- 
portance to every farmer who wishes 
to make the most out of his corn 
crop, and we hope a large number of 
Progressive Farmer readers’ will 
seize the opportunity to get free 
copies. 





Have you told your. neighbors, 
friends and relatives about our 15- 
cent offer? Make a clean sweep 
now. Leave nobody out of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family. 


ONLY $ 


Prepaid to Your Depot 
Here’s a hand-mill that al- 
ways pleases. A larger 
and better mill for the 
money than any other. 
Grinds corn, Woon, rice, 
coffee, hominy, te. ins 

ly adjusted te grind as tine or 
Coarse as desired. Fine for 
cracking grain for poultry. 


Black Hawk 
GRIST MILL 


turns easy (see long crank) 
grinds fast. Very durable, noth- 
ing to get out of order. ‘ 
Write now for free book 
A. H. PATCH, Mir. Hand 
Milis and Corn Shellers 
exclusively. Agents wante 
ed, Clarksville, Tenn, 





























HIGH-GRADE FRUIT TREES 
Large surplus ofappleand other fruit trees, 
grapes, etc., at reduced prices. Get our Price 
List before placing your order elsewhere. 
COLUMBIA NURSERIES, 
Box I, Gainesville, Ga. 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING 


THE MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 





RALEIGH, N. 


Has recently enlarged its plant, and to those 
who ha‘e been inquiring as to its facilities, 
we would say that two or three additional 
weekly or monthly papers can be published 
by this company They print The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Biblical Recorder, Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, The Merchants Journal, 
ete.—seven in all—in addition to doing a nice 
business in printed stationery of all kinds. 

If you are thinking of starting a paper, or 
if you are not satisfied with your present 
arrangement, write to thom. They will also 
be glad to make youa bid cn printing your 
business or social stationery. Their work is 
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rine COMBINATION S z 























Choice, per bunch_____- 40 50 . E s eee 
haar a 2 35 260|0f nitrate of soda, German kainit, 
muriate of potash, Chesapeake Bay 
PE, weecromns --- 4 +4 - fish, European sulphate of ammonia, | 
aig y i a § . ek SF a 
CIB VOR, BIRO <ncccenckescoescece @ 1860| and other articles of high-grade fer-' guaranteed. 
CORN MEAL. eee = 
City, sacked 68 @ 70 
Country, bolted, saeked__..__.. 6 @ 66 
Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 
' P g 
Shipeted. fon, winter......--..- 26 00 Clears a twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
Suipstum, pote 4 be trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A mananda boy with one or two horses can run the 
Bran ~— 22 00 COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 
Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
Tub-washed, free of burrs 20 @ 81 A minute and a halfis all ittakes for theordinary stump. No heavy c +e or rods. Note 
Unwashed, free of burrs 24 the strong wire rope with patent coupler grips the rope at any point. Does not 
Merino. unwashed 7 & 18 chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.’’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
a ig 8c hi i ‘ Ibs. strain. It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
Burry, 2 @ 8c. per Ib. legs, make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine; the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye | i 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue. : 
aici iis aia ' 4 - Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
P ceseeninietapasieninen ‘ Gi} Established Iss4, 
Sides, smoked ______- 1l @ 2 
Shoulders, SOKO, ..ccacu~ 11 
Com pressed 800@ 8 60 





Loose-pressed, large bales.....0900@M 9 60 
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Sow Hairy Vetch Now. 


Prot. Duggar Writes Giving Full and Explicit Directions as to How to 
Succeed With the Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: Hairy vetch is a 
winter growing forage plant, useful | 
for hay, fos pasturage from February | 
to May, and for soil improvement. It | 
is an annual plant, coming up from} 
seed early each fall. A vetch plant} 
has numerous vine-like stems, usually | 
three five feet long. 


With 





to 
What 


The vines are too 
weak to stand alone, that when| 
intended for hay vetch should be 
sown with oats or wheat. Sow broad-| 
per 20 to 40 pounds of 
vetch seed with the usual amount of 
either oats or beardless wheat. 

Sow vetch and any grain that is | 
to be sown with it broadcast from| 
September Ist to October 20th. It is] 
to plow: and harrow the land | 
before sowing the seed. Cover seed | 
vetch and grain 2 to 3. inehes! 


to Sow Vetch. 


slender and| 


so 





cast acre 


best 


of 
deep. | 
Soil and Fertilizers. | 
Vetch thrives on a great variety | 
of sandy, clayey, and lime soils, in-| 
cluding the poorest, which it greatly 
enriches. Land for vetch need not 
be free from weeds and trash. Seed 
can be sown among the growing cot- 
ton plants without breaking the land. 
200 to 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
or guano per acre is usually advisa- 
ble. If the soil is very acid 6 to 8 
barrels of lime per acre, first slacked, 
will be useful. 


Campared With Crimson Clover. 


1. Vetch serves the same uses 
and makes about the same yield of 
hay and the same improvement in 
the land as crimson clover. 

2. Hairy vetch is hardier, being 

apt to be killed by very dry 
weather as soon as it germinates, or 
by cold in winter. 
i 3. Hairy vetch requires more seed, 
(at least 40 pounds per acre for a 
perfect stand alone), and greater ex- 
pense for thick seeding. 


less 


4. Hairy vetch, unlike crimson 
clover, can be made to re-seed the 
land, making it possible to begin 


with only a few pounds of seed per 
acre, and at slight cost. 

How to Cause Vetch to Re-seed. 

1. Hay of a mixture of hairy vetch 
and beardless wheat can be cut just 
as the vetch begins to bloom in 
April. After this early cutting there 
will be sufficient growth of vetch to 
re-seed the land. 

2. Or a mixture of red rust proof 
oats and hairy vetch can be cut for 
hay May 1st to May 15th, leaving a 
long stubble, with little chance for 
the yetch to re-seed the land. 

3. Or a mixture of turf oats 
vetch can be cut for grain, 
oats and vetch seed), June 5th to 
20th, by which time enoug ripe 
veitch seed will have seattered to re- 
seed the land. 

4. Or a mixture of hairy vetch 
and red rust proof oats can be cut 
for grain when over-ripe and _ par- 
tinlly shattered early in June, thus 
re-seeding the land. 

Value of Vetch. 
the ground 
sound and 


and 
(ripe 


Vetch 
in May 
comes 
without 


seed falling on 
or June remain 
up in August or 
any need to plow 


the land. 


Meantime a summer crop of drilled | 
or broadcast cowpeas, sorghum, late} 


corn, can be grown, 

If vetch is grazed, the stock should 
be removed by April 20th to permit 
re-seeding. All summer crops grown 
after a good stand of vetch are well 
fertilized by the nitrogen in the vetch 
vines and stubble. The vetech plant 
and vetch stubble are about as val- 
uable as fertilizer as are the cowpea 
plant and cowpea stubble. 


etc., 


September | 


Vetch affords exceedingly nutri- 
tious grazing, and hay that has prov- 
ed equal pound for pound, to wheat 


bran and a little better than cow- 
pea hay. 
Cost of Seed. 
Seed of hairy vetch usually cost 


| eight to ten cents per pound, and are 
| for sale by all seedsmen. 


An inexpensive start with vetch 
grown the first year solely for re- 
re-seeding, can be made as follows: 

1. On every terrace in cotton and 
corn fields, plant vetch seed in hills 
about three feet apart; when the 
pods ripen in May they burst and 
throw the seed for several yards on 
each side of the terrace. 

2. Or, after sowing oats, wheat or 
rye, as usual, drop several vetch 
seeds in hills three feet apart; per- 
mit the vetch to ripen seed as di- 
rected above. 

Inoculation. 

This consists in adding certain 
germs which cause enlargements 
(nodules) to form on the roots of 
vetch plants. These nodules serve 
as fertilizer factories, changing the 
useless nitrogen of the air into a 
form of nitrogen worth at least 15 
cents per pound as fertilizer. Much 
the surest way to inoculate vetch is 
to sow with the seed as much soil 
as possible from a field where re- 
cently either any kind of vetch or 
garden peas (English peas, not cow- 
peas), grew thriftily. Avoid seed 
from gardens where there are seri- 
ous diseases of plants, nutgrass, ete. 

Mix a little water with soil from 
this spot. Then moisten the seed in 
this dirty water. Now mix the wet 
seed with some of the same soil in 
dry, powdered condition. If the in- 


oculating soil is abundant, sow 
broadeast, in addition, from a few 


hundred pounds to one ton of it per 
acre. Otherwise omit this latter step. 
Promptly cover seed and inoculat- 
ing earth with a harrow. Much sun- 
light may kill the germs. 
On most soils inoculation is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
J. F. DUGGAR, 
Director Alabama Experiment 
tion, Auburn, Ala. 


Sta- 





Breeders’ Directory | 








Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A qols of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from to $60. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
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READERS who wish to buy improved stock should write these advertisers. 
BREKDERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 





Glenburn Berkshires. 


Pigs by Lord Premier 3d, great son of Lord 
Premier; by Predominant the greatest son 
of Premier Longfellow, and out of Lord Pre- 
mier, Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, and 
splendid imported sows. Also Jersey cattle. 
Send for catriogue. J. D. KIRK, Roanoke, 
Va. (Mention this paper. ) 





FOR SALE! 


One Registered Hereford Bull, four years 
old. A lot of Angora Goats. 


J.T. BERRY, - - Dudley, N.C. 
SHOW HERD! 


Acct. of Mgr. being Disabled. 
RED CLOU D—tst 2-year old, Ohio and Vir- 
inia State, ’06. RU BERTRESS—Out of 
orld’s Champion Ruberta a sweepstakes 
herself. NOMINEES B. CHRISTMAS—A 
neat stylish 2-year old. WHITEHALL 
COUNTESS—A prize calf on circuit, weight 
825 lbs at 9 months. FAMES GEM of im- 
proved tubercular tested stock will be priced; 
worth the money. 


BURKE’S GARDEN CATTLE CO., 
‘TAZEWELL, VA. 





EQQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I, Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS. 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C 


- Hightide Commons - 








Our great imported boar has sired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Faithful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyail 
Berks twoof the grandest boars ofall 
England. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6or8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
as the best. Order before they are pick- 
ed over. = 3 rr 3 3 


Nothing but pure bred, registered 
pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Owner, Union. &. C. 





Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply for terms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, . . . Virginia. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 














‘hoice Cockerels from Fine Strain, $1.50 


( 
| and $2.00 each. 

MRS. H. P. MCPHERSON, 
Caweron, N. C, 


| Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready tor service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ- 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
| Jeffersonton, Va. 





Essex Hogs, Southdown 
heep, 


| and pure bred Angus Cattle. 


I am clos- 

ing out Cheap all of my Stock. Havea 
| number of pigs, brood sows and boars on 
Write if you mean business. 


- + Tobaccoyille, N. C- 


| hand. 
iL. G. Jones, 








8 ’L B. Woops, - - - P let e . 
AM neath ovine, ¥ rope etor, R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C 
Ss.c.R.!. REDS. Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


Kentncky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 

well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, selected by me 

ersonally from the best 

breed of Jacks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

pedigree with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 

I can please you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 


CHOICE LOT BERKSHIRE PiGS 


From best imported Strains of Show Yard 
Champions. Such as Danesfield Huntress 
and Royal Carlisle. Mention this paper when 


writing. 
JOHN C. FOWKE, 
Balidock, Ss. Cc. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breeé 

of fowis excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 

= $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N.C. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
= Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





te 








Sunny Home Farm 
Sn eee ee 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F, D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











POLAND CHINA HOGS 
S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., {%'$? Haley, Tenn. 
DUROC 





JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts and Pigs ready to ship. 
WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 


River Side 
Stock Farm 








Berkshire 
Pigs from fine 
: registered 
“=| stock. Prices 
> $5.00 to $10.00. 
L. M. COOPER, 
Autryville N.C. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 





BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special! 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
‘esd to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Nowton, N. C. 














Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 
Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., ‘23'S Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 





‘Some Excellent Pigs 


OF BOTH SEXES 


Six months old, by a grandson of Imp. Lus- 
tres Bachelor, out of sows of Biltmore blood. 


Price $10 each. 
R. J. HANCOCK & SON, 
* Ellerslie,’’ Charlottesville, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs 


From the best large English and imported 
bloods, sires and dams—all registered. 


Oak Ridge Farm, -- Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Grasp a Keen Kutter Hoe as you would 
in the field—better yet, put one to 


actual service, and sce how well 













it fits its job. The angle of 
the blade is just right. If 
you strike at a weed, vou 


are sure to cut it—if you 
— a full load of earth cach stroke 
the easzest position you can assume. 


KEEN KUTTER 


hand tools for the farm—Forks, Hoes, Rakes, Sevthes, 
fitted by anil and femper for pte service and long wear. 
Keen Kutter bench tools are the best to be 


“hill” a _ it 
and does it all in 


, are 










had. The list includes Planes, Saws, Axes, CK “SIMMOW. 
Hatchets, Hammers, Adzes, Augers, Draw- . 
knives, Chisels, Gouges, Bits, Braces, Gimlets, AA | 
Squares, Bevels, Files, etce., besides every 


possible tool and cutlery for the household. 


KUT. TER 







Look for the  trade-mark—it guarantees 
guality. If not with your dealer, write us. 
“The Rec ene of Gua'ity Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten . C. Simmons. 
Trademark Registered. 



























































SIMMONS HARDWARE co. » Sede St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


ARE YOU READY TO BUY A HAY PRESS ? 


If so, don’t overlook the ROYAL, or you will forever regret it. The ROYAL Steel Hay 
Press is a staunchly built, full-circle press, mechanically perfect, that works easier, wears 
better, turns out better bales and costs less to operate and keep in order than any press in 
existence. These are strong claims, but we 
are ready toprove them—absolutely. If you 
are open to conviction, write to-day for our 
Hay Press Booklet. It contains a whole lot 
of valuable information, tells just what you 
ought to ae ee ee Presses before 
paying out your nary pneen money = one and, incidentally, describes the 
and shows convincingly WHY it is “The King of ’Em All.” Your request ROYAL 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








on a postal card will bring the book, Free of Charge. ddress, 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y, 




















ON: ire 
PBR gos Your Yields” of Grain. 


As 20 bushels of wheat takes from the soil approximately 14 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 35 pounds of nitrogen and 18 pounds 
of potash—the necessity of using fertilizers is very plain. Green 
and stable manure can be sometimes profitably used on wheat 





but then they are usually poorly balanced, and on some s 
those very rich in nitrogen, 





for example, would be nines 


injurious. 


o 
Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 
on the contrary, can be, and are, adapted in compesition and 
quantity of ingredients to any soil or crop. Those most used, 
perhaps, contain 8 or 10 per cent. phosphoric acid, 2 or 3 per 
cent. nitrogen and 2 to 4 per cent. potash. 
clay soils, 


Particularly on some 
these furnish a well-balanced ration for the wheat. 
On some clay and most sandy lands, however, fully twice this 
percentage of potash should be used, while many soils need 
nitrogen, the high-grade VIRGINIA-COROLINA 
FERTILIZERS, and you cannot make a mistake if your seed 
They will 





Buy only 

selection and cultivation are proper. “increase your 
yields per acre." 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 

SALES OFFICES: 

Richmond, Va. Durham, N. C Ba! 

Charleston, S.C Atlanta, Ga 

Savannah, Ga. Mem 


COMPANY, 


timore, Md. 
Montgomer Ala 


s, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 


ONUMENT 


AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 










































WHY YOUR HENS BO NOT LAY. 

Messrs. Editors: “Why don’t my] animal meal in the proportion of one 
hens lay?” is a query which one hears] part to eight. Animal meal dried 
on every side during the fall and} meat and bone, ground, and is essen 
winter season. Attracted by the un- | tial in the formation of the egg, and 
nsually high price of eggs, many feed|if it is not used, green cut bone and 
quite liberally enough, but still the | meat or beef scraps must be given in 
eggs do not come. When the aver-| piace of it. 
age farmer daily throws out in front | : ; 
of the barn quite a supply of corn or |©#"e #nd \ttention Have a Good Mar- 
Wheat for the poultry, he feels that | ket Value. 
he has done his part, and if they do | Care and attention go a long way 
not lay, they are no good and ought) towards success in the poultry yard 
{« have their heads cut off. While l'rhe buildings should be comfortable 
under-feeding is too often the cause,}not hot. but the floor dry, no 
it is nevertheless true that it requires | draughts, good root, and the fowls 
something more than a coop full of] not crowded. Such a system of man 
grain to make hens lay outside ot | iging poultry on the farm will pay 
their normal productive season. iit requires lots of work, but it comes 
Get Winter Layers by Good Spring | POSUy in winter when other farm 

Management. , | work is comparatively slack, 
I] have harped on this subject be 

The first reason that eggs are sO|fore, but had an object in writing 
bard to get in late fall and winter | pout winter eggs at this time, and 
lies in the management of the flock.|it was this: Fresh poultry eggs on 
the best winter layers are early pul-|:he Charlotte, N. C.. market, whole- 
lets fed well when they were young.| sale on Saturday, September 7th, 
An April hatched pullet is quite sure | were 22 to 24 cents per dozen, re- 
io go to laying in November. If thc] tailing for 28 and 30 cents. These 
older stock are fed with the chick- | were New York prices exactly ac 
ens hatched this season, and receive | cording to market quotation. If you 
ihe same liberal amount of feed that | have any eggs ship them up this way. 
the latter require, they will lay heavi UNCLE JO. 
ly during the summer and until earl) Mecklenburg Co., N. C 
fall. Then when they do quit, no} —__ 
amount of coaxing will make them| ~ — — : Sa 
lay to any extent until warm weath- ad 
er approaches in the spring. If you 
force them, by heavy feeding, to do Don’t Push 
their best during the warm months, 
by the time cold weather comes they The horse can draw the 
will more than likely get ‘“‘off their 
feed” and not eat enough to keep load without help, if you 
warm and make eggs besides. reduce friction to almost 

How to Feed for Winter Eggs. nothing by applying 

In the matter of feeding for eggs 
in winter three things must be con- Mica Axle; 
tantly borne in mind. First, the 
hens must be kept busy a good part rease }) 
of the day; second, they must be oe EK eg 
siven a balanced egg ration with due + : 
regard to variety of yey third, they No other lubri- 
|} must have plenty of charcoal, oyster cant ever made 





shells and grit with some green stuff 


or clover hay occasionally. The profit- 

hen is the one that is busy on a 
cold day. Feed them a heavy, warm 
tnash early in the morning so they 
will stand around all drawn up and 
ihey are not apt to get on the nest 
io lay. tather scatter some grain, 
wheat, oats, or even cracked corn in 
litter or trash where’ they will be 
compelled to scratch for every grain. 
lt is a fowl’s nature to scratch, and 
she will scratch a good while to ge: 
her breakfast and be happy and sing 
in doing it. It is with hens as with 
eople, better to warm up by exer- 
ises than by taking ‘‘something hot" 


in the stomach. 


| How to Prepare Mash and Meat Diet. 


In preparing the mash which is to 

e their afternoon or evening meal 
|} due regard must be had to get those 
feeds which will furnish protein and 
the earbohydrates or fat-forming food 
}in the proper proportions. Equal 
| parts by measure, of wheat bran, 





land middlings 
With this mix 


rround onts, 


1 P 
vO al 


corn mea 
good mixture. 





AND YOU SHALL 
FREE FROM 


R. WARNOCK & CO., 


INDEPENDENCE, MO 
4 2l-page booklet, chuck full of encourage- 


ASK RECEIVE 


ment to fruit growers, especially LOVERS 


OF PEARS. 








wears so long 


and savesso much 

horse power. Next time 

try Mica AxLe Grease. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Incorporated 
GREATEST 


$ 5 > 90SuiT 


vam 10) MEASURE 


VALUEON EARTH 


ON’T buy your neat 
suit ofclothes un- 
der any circum- 

stances until you have 
cut out this advertise- 
ment @ mailed itto us. 
We willthen send you 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. 2 2 @ 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 
give you ea better suit 
of clethes at a smaller 
price than any firm_in 
the United States. We 
save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for his 
salesman and other ex- 
penses. uits are 
ofthe highest order for 
trimmings, ma 
and wearing malities: 
Any man who fails to send 
for our samples will be los- 
ing good hard money out of 
s own pocket.44 444555 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU OR 
RETURN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
Write us today for samples you will be surprised at what good 
Suits youcan get atsuch little price. Don't delay.-write to-day 


Regen Woolen Mills 


oe. 
anutacturing Tallo 
Dept. No. |! ATLANTA. GA. 
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She is not blind, she is not deaf; 


She’s straight and strong and 
pretty. 

We think her so. We know her 
mind 


Is clear and quick and witty. 

And Lucey is a pleasant child; 
Her grandma says of her: 

“In warp or woof you'll not a trace 
Of selfishness discover.” 


Of gifts and graces Lucy has 
\ goodly share conceded, 

Yet something is amiss; her friends 
All see how much ‘tis needed. 


OVIR 
YOUNG 


Lucy’s Defect. 


| Her brother Bert this very day 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Grandpa allows she’s true and good,| ards’ 


think that they can play with a rat-| horse? Because the more you lick 
tlesnake without being bitten. It is| it the faster it goes. 
his business to fleece people. That is | What kind of a 
what he paid his lieense for, to rob | dangerous? 
our men and boys of money, charac- | Why does a dressmaker never lose 
ter, health, and prosperity, and in| her hooks? Because she has an eye 
return to deal out to them that which! on each of them. 
ruins them soul and body, and at) What is that the more you take 
last lines them up with the 100,000} from it the larger it grows? A hole. 
who yearly totter over into drunk- Why it the letter D like a sailor? 
graves. Because it follows the sea (C). 

Now that is a rather startling |; ———— ss 
proposition, isn’t it? And what are 


WINCHES! 
WAN ANE Ths 


robbery is not 
A safe robbery 





And owns he loves her dearly; 
And were it not for this defect, 


He'd think her perfect nearly. we going to do about it? 
With face or form, with head or III. 
heart, 


Well, boys, there is only one thing 
that will put the saloon out of busi- 
ness, and that is lack of patronage. 
If the boys of the present generation 
will for the sake of holding on to 
everything that makes life worth liv- 
ing, steer clear of the saloon, the 
stream of gold that is now flowing 
into the coffers of the saloon-keeper 
will be diverted to a better use, and 


There isn’t much the matter; 
Sut Lucy’s ever-busy tongue 
Will chatter, chatter, chatter. 





With a boy’s bluntness told her: 
“My little sis, the thing you lack 

Is just a good tongue-holder.”’ 

Mary A. Gillette, in June St. Nich- 


olas. 





A Question fo 


And the 40,000 


Part in 

At a recent Chautauqua lecture 
I heard a rather startling proposition 
which I wish to pass on to our boys 
and girls. It 
country over 100,000 drunkards die 


s3oys in The Progressive Farmer Family Have a Big 
Answering It. 


| 


was said that in this} 


every year, and then came the start-| 


ling question: 


‘‘Who will be the next | 


crop of drunkards to take the place | 


of those who are polluting our com- 
monwealth to-day?’’ 


3 


Now that is a rather serious ques- 
tion, isn’t it, boys and girls,? You 
see it is a self-evident proposition 
that if there is another crop of 100,- 
000 drunkards, it will have to be 
gleaned from the ranks of boys who 
are just now stepping out from the 
sheltering roof-tree into the activi- 
ties of the outside world. Bright, 
manly boys, who have everything to 
gain, or everything to lose in the 
battle of life. Boys who think they 
are strong enough to drink or let 
it alone, boys who believe there is 
no harm in moderate drinking, and 
boys who are weak enough to be al- 
lured by the snare of tlie gilded sa- 


| those boys 


| sturdy youths of to-day, and after| backs on young men who haunt the} 





the saloon will be put out of busi- 
ness. Prohibition is all right, but 
it is a long time coming, and in the 
meantime our boys are being allured 
the downward way through the doors 
of the whiskey shops which line our 
streets. 


r Our Boys. 






loon that welcomes the young and 
the unwary, to rob them of their V. 
money and their manhood, and then It is up to you, boys, to say wheth- 
in a few years to send them forth] er the saloon shall stay to pollute our 
to join the ranks of the 100,000] civilization and drag down to ruin 
drunkards who die every year. 100,000 of our men and boys every 
IT. year, or whether it shall be put out! 
of business by boys and girls of the 
that will glean] present generation. Yes, girls, too,| 
from the ranks of the] for if our girls persistently turn their | 





ae, “~~ s, 


‘S(NUBLACK?®* 


Loaded Black Powder 


Shotgun Shells 


**Nublacks’’ are as per- 
robbing them of money, manhood] saloons, if they will have nothing to | fect as brains and in- 
and everything worth while in life,| do with those who indulge in moder-| genuity, coupled with 
in a few years wilt kick them into] ate drinking, and if by their attitude | first-class materials and 
the street to join the ranks of the} they make the saloon odious, and in-| modern methods of 
100,000 who are filling drunkards’| temperance of all kinds unpopular, | manufacture, can make 
eraves? then there will be no boys to recruit | them. They are sure 
Why, the saloon-keeper, to be] the ranks of the drunkards of to-day, | fire, make even pat- 
sure. He is the grim reaper who apelin sa will have to go. | terns, shoot hard and 
strong and will stand 








And who is it 


never shows a 
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you on the back and is hail fellow Why is a crow a brave bird? Be-| 
Why is a stick of candy like a race} mention this paper. 
Soe 


well met with you until he has you| cayse he 
| 
‘ 7 4a . 
uniform/finishedyiece of 
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Recognized at sight. 
\'tobaccéo - Try, it- 


until he fleeces you of everything 
‘‘Nublacks”’ next time. 
cause he wants your money. He What did Adam first plant in tke! 
go, LAIN. 
M/s 
\ \ 
OC Si R YC isthatkin 


worth having. He welcomes you 
into his “place of business,’ slaps 
THEY HELP MAKE BiG BAGS 

wants every dollar that he c¢an}/qgarden of Eden? His foot. When writing advertisers, please 
squeeze out of the poor fools who | 

When you see_asmooth and 

—) 
\ t 
and achew fills the heart with/good cheer, 
’ e e 
and makes one glad hes living. 
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No better tobaccos made than those 








manufactured b 















BAILEY BROTHERS, INC 
Winston Salem N.C. 
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Write at Once for Our New Catalogue 
Just Out It is Absolutely Free to You! 


Simply send us a postal and say: “Send me your large, new 
and complete FREE Catalogue.” Sign your name and address to 
it,—that’s all. It will not cost you a cent more than the postal. 
But it means money to you. It will tell you in a simple, straight- 
forward and truthful way, how to save a big part of the price of 
every article you will need in the home or on the farm. It is re- 
inarkably complete in every way. Each and every article listed 
in the catalogue is high grade and very low in price. Once it i$ 
in your home, you can order such articles as you wish from time 
to time, but always at a good saving. You may have our old cat- 
alogue already, but you should have this large, free new one. 








Take Advantage of Some of These Great Values 


To get the Catalogue absolutely free, is to take advantage of one 
or all of the great bargains offered in this advertisement. These re- 
markable offers are selected at random from the Big Catalogue and 
show something of its worth to you. But, mind you, THIS CATA- 
LOGUE IS FREE whether you merely send postal or make order for 
goods. We want to see a copy of it in every economy-loving American 
home. 





$19.90 For Our Spotless, 


Model C, Ball-Bearing, High Arm, Drop Head Sewing Mn. 
chine. Beyond doubt this is the king of low-priced Machines. 
It leads in quality and price. Attractive in app2arance, gaste- 
fully decorated in old gold or polished green surfacr. [arge 
arm with clear roomy space under it; Ball-Bearing Stand. , , vn 
In fact it’s a model machine that looks well, is light running Only $7.84. Richmond Single Buggy Harness 


nd long wearing. ros Secale : , 
oe a ee rhis set of Sterling Richmond Single Buggy Harness is 


positively one of our leading and best makes. The material 

used is strictly the best, thereby making the Harness last for 

years, besides rendering it perfectly safe on the most spirited 

horse. Saddle 3-inch strap, fancy or plain bound; nickle or 

brass trimmed ; all pieces strongly double-stitched when nec- 
essary. Collar and hames. In fact every detail in 
the making is the best. Worth double our price of 
$7.84. 


For Just $25.80. 


S » We furnish this strong, admirably constructed Taylor 
$7.75 Buvs This Gun. One-Horse Farm and Freight Wagon. We do it ata 

positive saving to you of many dollars. This is beyond 
a doubt one of the best, strongest, most lasting and up-to-date 
wagons made at any price. It is unusually easy running. 
The Taylor wagon is made of the best materials to be had 
anywhere, and only by workmen who have long trained their 
hands and used their brains toward making wagons. No 
killing your horses—no danger of breaking down. Thimble 
skein ; strong axles and wheels; good body. Sold to you 
complete with body and spring seat at our remarkably low 
price of only $25.80. 


And we do not hesitate to say that it is by long odds the 
most satistactory and serviceable double-barrel breech-loading 
shot gun ever offered at double our price of $7.75. Made in 
Belgium by experts; made of the very best material ;_ thor- 
oughly tested before leaving the factory,—these guns beat the 
world at the price. Top snap action, case hardened mount- 
ings, full checkered grip and fore-end, rebounding locks. 
Bushed plungers; patent fore-end pistol grip lumps through 
frame; 12 gauge, 30 and 32 inch Columbian furnished barrel. 
Our Spotless paice $7.75. 


DON’T WAIT! But write usa postal to-day—it means a new money-saving era 
to you. See what youcando with our Catalogue once it is in 
your home. Address all letters to 


SPOTLESS CoO., 


103 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND, VA. 














